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THE PLACE OF THE BIBLE IN THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


BY DR. B. F. DE COSTA. 


I. 
THE BIBLE AND ITS INTERPRETER. 


HAT is the Bible? 

In a little cave at Bethlehem, in the. com- 
pany of antique books and dim parchments, it 
was given to Saint Jerome to see the Bible 
as no other scholar of his or perhaps any age 
ever saw the Book; and thus a single volume 
expanded in supernatural splendor before his 
envisioned sight until he was able to give the 
Book its true name, “The Divine’ Library.” 
To-day this Library is worth more than all other libraries com- 
bined. Other books grow old, but this one is invested with 
perpetual youth. As in ancient days, its leaves are for the 
healing of the nations. Its power is greater to-day than in 
any previous age. Some of the grandest of the ancient libraries 
have perished, but the Divine Library holds its place in a 
world eager for novelty. It maintains its ascendency by its 
original charm. No apology need be offered for one more 
discussion of a book of undying interest, so fresh and fair, 
every page touched with live coals from the Altar of God. 

It is proposed, in three articles, to present three phases of 
the general subject, though no exhaustive treatment will be 
attempted. The first touches upon the subject of Inspiration, 
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since it would be idle to avoid its consideration. What people 
need to be assured of to-day is, that the Bible is an inspired 
Book; for if it does not differ fundamentally from other books 
known in Oriental literature as sacred books, it can never meet 
the wants of the world or withstand its criticism. 

Who is it that answers the question, Is the Bible inspired? 
I reply that the Catholic Church gives the answer. This answer 
is given by the only body capable of giving an answer. It is 
given in no uncertain tone, and the religious world cannot evade 
the issue, pressed home by the Catholic Church. The church 
has a spokesman. In his Encyclical, Providentissimus Deus, Leo 
XIII. makes known the mind of the church. While recogniz- 
ing that unimportant verbal variations occur in the ancient 
manuscripts, the Holy Father teaches what all scholars know 
to be true, that the trifling differences do not affect the authori- 
tative sense. He says: 

“It is true, no doubt, that copyists have made mistakes in 
the text of the Bible; this question, when it arises, should be 
carefully considered on its merits, and the fact not too easily 
admitted, but only in those passages where the proof is clear. 
It may also happen that the sense of a passage remains am- 
biguous, and in this case good hermeneutical methods will 
greatly assist in clearing up the obscurity. But it is absolutely 
wrong and forbidden, either to narrow inspiration to certain 
parts only of Holy Scripture, or to admit that the Sacred 
Writer has erred.” 

This statement makes the position of the church perfectly 
clear, and should alone be sufficient for loyal Catholics; yet 
fuller declarations even are made, in which it is said that “it 
is impossible that God Himself, the Supreme Truth, can utter 
that which is not true,” and that what God willed the sacred 
writers “expressed in apt words with infallible truth.” It 
should be noted, that the Holy Father does say that the record 
is infallibly true when truly interpreted, but that it is infallible 
truth; and, therefore, in this connection we may safely and 
consistently employ his words when speaking of Holy Scripture. 
There is scant room for any quibbling, since the quibbler is 
disposed of in the following paragraph : 

“There has arisen, to the great detriment of religion, an 
inept method, dignified by the name of the ‘higher criticism,’ 
which pretends to judge the origin, integrity, and authority of 
each Book from internal indications alone.” 
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The Holy Father favors and provides for a thorough system 
of Bible study, embodying a true and sound criticism, but the 
type that he condemns is declared a “ vaunted” criticism, that 
will throw no true light upon Holy Scripture, but simply 
eliminate all miracle and prophecy. The so-called Higher Critic 
tells the world that the object of Biblical criticism is to separ- 
ate the wheat from the chaff, the mythical from the historical, 
claiming to find every kind of error in the Bible. The church, 
however, holds that, when properly understood, the Bible con- 
tains nothing erroneous. An effort has been made by enemies 
of a sound, conservative criticism to have it appear as though 
the Catholic Church were responsible for the, introduction of 
the Higher Criticism, which aims to divest the Bible of truth 
and authority. Let us, therefore, glance at its origin. 

Biblical criticism has never lacked an un-Apostolic succes- 
sion of carping critics. In one form or another, adverse criti- 
cism has been in vogue ever since there was any Scripture to 
criticise. The Higher Critics think they find radical criticism 
in connection with the first alleged movement towards the 
creation of the Old Testament books. Higher Criticism, how- 
ever, as a formal thing, began at the Reformation. Luther in 
his crude fashion attacked and rejected entire books. 

Spinoza, the Jewish Pantheist, is also recognized in connec- 
tion with the formal opening of hostile criticism, and he is 
absurdly eulogized by an advocate of this kind of criticism, as 
one of “the providential agents for calling the church to a 
fresh investigation of the sacred oracles.” The church, how- 
ever, has not responded to this providential call, unless a hand- 
ful of hostile critics constitute the church, on the principle 
that the Three Tailors of Tooley Street constituted the people 
of England. 

We are told that soon after Spinoza, whose criticism “ was 
shrewd but conjectural,” came Father Simon, a Catholic, 
representing that “the historical books as made up of the 
ancient writings of the prophets, who were public scribes, and 
wrote down the history in official documents on the spot, from 
the time of Moses onward, so that the Pentateuch, in its 
present shape, is not the work of Moses.” Basing their attacks 
on Simon, several writers have attempted to make the Catholic 
Church responsible for the Higher Criticism, forgetting that 
they had already credited the movement to the Reformation ; 
while Dr. Briggs himself states that the theory of Simon “was 
at once attacked and destroyed.” But by whom? Simon is 
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generally regarded as the father of the present historical intro- 
duction to the Scriptures, but his critical theories have always 
been opposed by Catholic theologians. His Histoire Critique 
du Vieux Testament was put on the /ndex, February 9, 1683; 
while his New Testament took the same course in 1687 and 
1700. The case of the author remained as it was in 1889. To 
bring forward Father Simon as a Catholic teacher on Holy 
Scriptures, and to hold the church responsible for his utter- 
ances, is simply absurd. The attempt to foist this theory upon 
the Catholic Church is simply scandalous, like the well-known 
charge that the Higher Criticism is set up in Catholic institu- 
tions. Yet how far Simon actually was, after all, from the 
Higher Criticism is indicated by the fact that its advocates 
reject his theories, which are based upon the antiquity of the 
Pentateuch and the historic character of its contents. The 
charge vaguely brought against unnamed “Roman Catholic 
divines” may be passed over as unworthy of notice. 

The German, Eichhorn, who published his work on the Old 
Testament in 1780, is set down as the moving spirit in this 
false method of dealing with the Scriptures. The movement 
was distinctly German. Catholics have indeed entered upon 
critical studies, but they are thoroughly safeguarded, rendering 
serious apprehension for the honor of the Divine Word quite 
needless. Catholics, whatever they may think or teach about 
the composite character of the Pentateuch, or the authorship 
of particular books, find a limit in the Encyclical of Leo XIII, 
who declares the Bible to be the infallible Word of God, in- 
fallible because inspired, and, consequently, “ infallible truth.” 

In this connection one rose up of whom Catholics would 
now fain say very little, for it has been well observed, that 
“when a savant passes ten years after he has ceased to think 
clearly, the world should forget all, except that he was great 
in his day.” Yet to ignore the memory of St. George Mivart 
would not be undoing the evil that he has done and is still 
doing, especially where he is made to say that “educated 
Catholics no longer feel bound to regard the Bible in the old 
light ’—that is, of the Councils—and that “no man of education 
now regards the Biblical account of the Fall as more than a 
myth”; while, as expressed in various ways, “No educated 
‘Catholic views the Bible as plenarily inspired.” The Holy 
Father, therefore, together with the bishops and clergy and 
the large body of laity trained in colleges and universities, 
are not “educated.” When the mind of a savant thus ‘gives 
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way, one need not be surprised to find, in the melancholy in 
tellectual failure, the individual so entirely laying aside dignity 
and self-respect ‘‘as to compare Scripture narratives with the 
story of Jack and the Beanstalk.” Yes, Mivart was once great. 
He fell from heaven like lightning. Yet in the midst of his 
aberration he was honest. He did not attempt to juggle with 
the Encyclical of 1893. He said it was “a bolt out of the 
blue,” and he frankly admitted that its plain language was the 
voice of the church, declaring Scripture to be “ infallible 
truth.” 

Still, no one should misunderstand the language of the 
Holy Father, when he interprets the Councils. One makes a 
serious mistake in supposing, because a writing is “infallible 
truth,” that it has the power to burn its meaning into the 
brain and infallibly fix the meaning of the words in the mind. 
The infallible record does not lend itself to private judgment. 
That is pure Protestantism. The sun moves with absolute 
correctness, yet, by the sun, people in general cannot tell when 
it is twelve o’clock. An inspired writing appeared on the 
palace wall at Babylon, but Daniel alone knew what it meant. 
Men are not able by their unaided judgment to interpret the 
Bible, and God has provided an infallible authority to that 
end. It is unfortunate, indeed, that so many are unable to 
recognize the infallibility of Scripture without recognizing in- 
fallibility in themselves. The written word described as “in- 
fallible truth” has no power to impart infallibility to the mind. 

The church has assumed the only safe and logical attitude 
that it is possible to hold in respect to Holy Scripture. Saint 
Jerome and Saint Augustine held that there could be no com- 
promise. The decrees of the Councils on: the Bible. must stand, 
otherwise no decree can stand, and. the infallibility of the 
church is shaken. The Rubicon was crossed at:an early day. 
There can now be no retreat. Christianity must be defended 
on Bible lines. This means the defence of the Bible. . This is 
all possible on the part of the Catholic Church. On the other 
hand, it should be noticed that the bodies representing the 
Protestant Reformation cannot defend it. These bodies are in 
the position of a general who does not know the character or 
extent of a system of fortification that he has to defend, and 
has no agreement or understanding with his.officers. Protest- 
antism has no plan of campaign. This is something that the 
good men in that movement neéd speedily to learn. There is 
no agreement among them with respect even to what the 
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Bible really is. They cannot agree about its inspiration or in- 
terpretation; and defensive attempts of one party are repudi- 
ated and ridiculed by the other. Often their attempts at 
defence become laughing-stocks among both infidels and them. 
selves. In their hands the Bible is indefensible. But Catholics 
know what they have to do. The Bible in all its parts, the 
Old and New Testament, according to Florence, Trent, and 
the Vatican, is the inspired Word of God, and as such is to 
be regarded with the profoundest veneration and defended at 
any and all cost to the last. Knowing how to conduct the 
defence, the church does not leave the Bible to private judg- 
ment or throw it open to attack from the outside. The church 
has no responsibility for interpretations that she does not en- 
dorse, and avoids those interpretations that array Scripture 
against science. Individuals may err, but the church does not 
attempt to use the Bible to block science. The church invites 
no conflict between science and the Bible, knowing well that 
there can be no disagreement between true religion and true 
science, and that Nature and the Bible are at one. Where 
Protestantism disputes the Catholic Church refrains, knowing 
that time will reveal the truth, that difficulties will vanish, and 
that science will take her place as the handmaid of religion. 
There has been no change in the policy of the church. 
Mivart harped upon the case of Galileo in vain. The policy 
in the day of the Tuscan astronomer was the same as now, 
and therefore the church can do what the disunited and dis- 
tracted denominations cannot do. The church can defend the 
inspired Bible, and still hold her place in the estimation of 
the educated intelligence of the world, appearing among think- 
ing men equally the friend of reason and revelation. The 
position of the church is simply impregnable. The entire 
Catholic faith is invulnerable. Philosophy for more than two 
hundred years has been shaping itself with reference to Matter 
and its Extension in a way that renders the loftiest verity of 
the Faith philosophically acceptable. On the other hand, the 
Reformation bodies, beginning with the Anglican and Lutheran, 
are intellectually insolvent, presenting a tremendous case of 
the bankrupt, unable to meet the drafts of educated intelli- 
gence. The Reformation party has had unequalled opportu- 
nities in this land for no less than three hundred years, with 
the result that the bulk of the people have drawn away from 
all religious organization and from belief in the Bible, which is 
ridiculed in thousands of Protestant pulpits. On the other 
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hand, the place of the Bible in the Catholic Church is daily 
coming to be better understood and appreciated, and Catholics 
are learning to entertain clearer views of their duty. By a 
conservative handling of the Scriptures, the church can do and 
is doing what no other organization can accomplish. But all 
study and interpretation must be conducted in subordination 
to the words of the Holy Father. Whoever is loyal to the 
Head of the Church cannot go far astray. The church affords 
the Bible ample protection. It has reared a wall around the 
Scriptures more invulnerable than any built by Roman emperors 
around the Eternal City on the Tiber, that we may be warned 
with regard to the destructive nature of the Higher Criticism 
and appreciate the task the church has to perform in defend- 
ing Inspiration. The brief reference already made to the 
utterances of the late unfortunate St. George Mivart indicate 
something of the character of the Higher Criticism, but for 
those who have no leisure to study the system it may be use- 
ful to point out a few of the results. 

As regards the Old Testament, these men hold, as an im- 
provement upon the earliest critics, that in the formation of 
the books there were groups of writers, Ephraimistic and 
Judaistic, and that they were followed by Deuteronomic and 
Priestly writers, who used early documents; and the latter 
seem, according to Dr. Briggs, the most original of the higher 
critics. The modern representatives of the school hold that 
they have made it evident that all the books of the Old 
Testament have passed through the hands of editors who did 
not hesitate to make the most radical changes in the original, 
to adapt them to their purpose. The work has been pushed 
with reference to fixing the dates of the books in their present 
form at the late period of the Restoration. The same is at- 
tempted with the New Testament, and we are told that there 
was a Mark’s Gospel that has disappeared with the so-called 
Logia of Matthew, and that these formed the basis of the 
present Gospels; while the effort is being made to treat the 
Epistles in the same way. Already the critic claims the 
ability to give the real words of the Saviour in a better form 
than we now have them in the Gospels. Studies along this line 
belong to what might be called the Romance of theological 
literature, being in sympathy with the Don Quixotes who 
essayed apocryphal Gospels in the times before the Canon of 
Scripture was fixed. The Pentateuch is now set down as a 
forgery of a late date, perpetuated to support the claims of a 
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priesthood that had no existence in the times of the alleged 
Moses. This person never led the children of Israel out of Egypt. 
They have not yet got on so far as to deny that any such 
country as Egypt ever existed, but they are quite certain that 
there. never was any Exodus. The people afterwards known 
as Hebrews and Jews were assembled by a leader on the 
border of Chanaan, when they invaded and captured the land ; 
afterwards adopting, substantially, the religion of the people 
whom they conquered. When the time came that the Jews 
needed a respectable ancestor for their nation, they heard of a 
celebrated sheik who lived in Chanaan, and they dressed him 
up as “ Abraham, Father of the Faithful.” The Levite and the 
Law were invented in the same spirit, as royalty was found 
invading the rights and duties of the priesthood, assuming 
equality with the hierarchy. It was forgery naked and deliber- 
ate. The most shocking part of the theory teaches, that our 
Blessed Lord was ignorant of this vast fraud; that he did not 
know that Abraham, the Father of the Faithful, never existed ; 
that the Priests and the Law were inventions; that the Books 
of .Moses* were not ancient books, but were written after the 
Jews returned from exile, and that all the stories about 
Abraham, Jonas, and Daniel were simply pious falsehoods. It 
was in sublime ‘ignorance of these things, now kindly made 
known ‘by the Higher Criticism, that He said, “I am the way 
and the truth,” affirming himself to be “greater than Jonas,” 
and saying, “Before Abraham was I am.” To break the force 
‘of all this blasphemy, those who do not already openly deny 
the Divinity of Christ have invented a doctrine of ‘ Kenosis,” 
in accordance with which the Divine Saviour could at times 
drop: into a state of ignorance, and, like any ordinary being, be- 
come the victim of fancy and fable. This may do for sceptics 
‘and incipient Socinians, but true Catholics can view it only 
with abhorrence. The Catholic Church claims to be a bedy 
that cam:never deceive nor be deceived; yet if the Higher 
Criticism is true, it has been a deceived and a deceiving body 
for some eighteen centuries, holding myth and fable as his- 
toric truth, and as the foundation of her evangelical system of 
teaching. It is idle to say that our Lord knew that these 
stories were forgeries, and yet allowed the world, for some 
reason not known to us, to accept them as truth. Pray, how 
does the advocate of :“ criticism” know that our Lord knew 
the stories of the Old Testament to be falsehoods? Better 
would it be for the critics to take their place with the infidel, 
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and deny the Divinity of Christ outright, and have done with 
it. That is what every advocate of the Higher Criticism will 
be forced to do at last, following in the steps of Eichhorn, 
Wellhausen, and their American imitators. 

Having thus exhibited the main position of this class of 
destructive critics, one can readily imagine the havoc they at- 
tempt to work with both the Old and New Testaments. It is 
the case of Samson over again, the critic straining to pull 
down the pillars of the house. These down, they propose to 
build a new house, a “new Bible.” The Creation, the Deluge, 
with Ruth and Jonas, are interesting creations of the imagina- 
tion, but nothing more. The real truths of the ancient times 
are buried, like ancient Jerusalem, under the accumulated 
rubbish of the ages, and “the valleys of Biblical truth have 
been filled up with the d¢brzs of human dogmas, ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions, liturgical formulas, priestly ceremonies, and casuistic 
practices.” Therefore “historical criticism is digging through 
the mass of rubbish, searching for the rock bed of divine truth 
and for the massive foundations of the Divine Word, in order,” 
we are told, “to recover the real Bible.” Thus, “the real 
Bible” is what they pretend to be in search of, but how 
much better off will they be when they have found “the 


‘real Bible”? They will not be able to interpret the new book 


any better than-the old one. Worst of all, they do not seem 
to be capable of appreciating the fact, that when they get the 
new Bible they will not have the “ massive foundations” they 
desire. No Bible, new or old, will ever be able to take the 
place of the real “pillar and ground of truth,” for the Church 
of the living God, as the Apostle declares, is the pillar and 
ground of truth. 

But Catholics understand very well that it is not the infidel 
critic who may say what is Bible and what is not. That is the 
office of the church, which once for all fixed the Canon of 
Scripture, and stands to-day the interpreter and guardian of 
the sacred deposit. Catholics, therefore, need to study their 
attitude towards the Higher Criticism with much care, since, in 
the general doubt cast upon the entire Bible, there does not 
remain a single text unquestioned. The sayings of our Blessed 
Lord have not yet been identified and differentiated from the 
mass of error in which, it is claimed, they are imbedded. We 
are not even allowed to know, as yet, whether the words, 
“This is my body” and “this is my blood,” belong to the 
genuine Logia of the Master, and consequently it is idle to 
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hold anything on the subject. On the Protestant principle, 
that the infallible Word is the supreme authority, there is not 
a single item of the Creed that can be demonstrated as essen- 
tial. Fortunately for Catholics, the Bible did not create the 
Creed. The Creed existed and was believed, and was died for 
by martyrs, before the New Testament existed. Yet Catholics 
are called upon now as never before to honor and to believe 
the Bible as confirmatory of the teachings of the Church; and 
any system of criticism that throws in doubt the authenticity 
of the words which form the foundation of the great Sacra- 
ment, must be shunned by Catholics as simply endangering 
their souls. 

The story of the Higher Criticism forms a ghastly recital. 
It proposes, independently of the church, to say what is and 
what is not holy Scripture. It leaves the soul without any 
kind of authority to lean upon, without ground for hope in 
this life or in the life to come. One, perhaps, may or may 
not think that a certain book is actually the work of a certain 
author. The real danger comes when a person denies that a 
particular book of the Canon, to use the language of Leo 
XIII., “has God for its author.’”’ Dante saw over the door of 
Hades an inscription which, translated, means: “Let him who 
hopes never enter here.” In like manner it may be said: 
“Let him who hopes never enter the courts of Higher 


Criticism.” 





LOVE’S WISDOM. 


IF justice doomed the souls of men to hell, 
There were some hope of liberty ; 
But for the soul defiled in heaven to dwell, 
Love knows were endless misery. 


BERT MARTEL. 





























LACE-MAKERS OF BELGIUM. 


ON LACE-MAKING IN BELGIUM. 
BY E. F. JOHNSON-BROWNE, M.A. 


~ - 2% T happened once upon a time that a certain dam- 
sel, having a fine taste in precious things and a 
yearning for the lace of Brussels, bade farewell 
to her young man, who was about to depart for 
that city on a holiday. And in the bidding she 
begged that he would bring her back from thence a souvenir 
that should remind her of the happy days of her schooling. 

“What should he bring her?” cried the young man, over- 
joyed at the idea of service. 

But the daughter of the ages grew suddenly coy, and whis- 
pered, with beautiful shyness, ‘“ Oh, anything—any little thing 
that Brussels is famous for”; and thenceforward possessed her 
soul in patience awaiting his return. 

Now, the young man, being a very foolish youth and dull 
of comprehension, pondered deeply over the words of his mis- 
tress, not knowing whither they pointed; for he could think of 
nothing that the town was specially celebrated for, unless it 
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were that esculent vegetable known to the world as Brussels 
sprouts. So, in the end, it came about that the gift he brought 
home to his lady love was not, as she had hoped, a gift of 
Brussels lace, but a hamper of Brussels sprouts. 

This, however, is not history, but is here introduced for no 
other purpose than as a sort of text whereon I may hang a 
little gossip about the lace-making industry of Belgium. 

Lace is the most poetic of fabrics. Its praises have con- 
stantly been sung in verse. If architecture has been aptly 
called “ Frozen Music,” so lace may equally be called “ Frozen 
Poetry.” It is essentially feminine in its beginning and its end. 
Created by women, it is worn by women, and no other fabric 
whatsoever lends itself so graciously to the adornment of beauty. 

Many women have used the brush, the burin, and the 
chisel, and some few have attained fame therewith. But, after 
all, one is tempted to ask whether it is not rather with the 
needle and the bobbin that they have most influenced the art 
of the world. In this domain woman reigns supreme, and few 
men dispute with her the use of these delicate instruments, 
which so naturally become her dainty fingers. For to woman 
alone is given the skill to raise the arts of embroidery and 
lace-making to the dignity of those of painting and sculpture. 

In the begin- 
ning all lace was 
real lace—that is 
to say, made by 
hand. Afterwards 
came the imita- 
tions made by 
machinery, with 
which latter we 
have nothing to 
do, being to the 
real but as the 
crude and unsatis- 

FLEMISH POINT. fying oleograph is 

to the original 

work straight from the master’s hand. In the old days each lace- 
maker wove her own fine fancies into the work of her hands, 
and every piece of lace was, in a way, the embodiment of her 
own personality. In the present day of hurry and rush pat- 
terns are duplicated many times, though occasionally, in the 
calm and hush of some quiet convent, an original idea is con- 
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ceived, and wrought with loving care and tender solicitude into 
a filmy tissue that becomes a thing of beauty to marvel at. 

In the making of lace there are, as I suppose almost every- 
body knows—at any rate all ladies—two methods of working: 
lace made “a l’aiguille” and lace made ‘“ aux fuseaux”; that 
is to say, wrought by the needle; and that other which is 
made with the bobbin, on a cushion, commonly called pillow 
lace. With this 
latter we shall deal 
most, as it is the 
kind mostly made 
in Belgium. In 
the long summer 
afternoons you 
may pass through 
whole _streets— 
side streets, of 
course, where 
there is little traf- 
fic—lined from 
end to end with 
lace-makers at 
their work; the occupants of each house seated just outside 
their doors, each with her pillow before her, plying her in- 
numerable bobbins. As I am writing this I can look from my 
window down a whole street full of such workers, that the 
sunny warmth of the last few days has brought into view. 

Watching their busy fingers, one’s thoughts travel back- 
wards, and the question obtrudes itself, “From what period 
does this industry date?” It is a question which has presented 
itself to many writers. Some have asserted that its origin is 
lost in the mist of antiquity. And one might well believe it 
to be so, bearing in mind some allusions made in certain Greek 
and Latin authors. 

But, according to researches made of later years, it is 
hardly possible to doubt that before the fifteenth century lace 
was not. At any rate, no document has yet been found to 
prove its existence prior to that date. 

It is true that in the East, the cradle of the arts, there 
was made before that time a certain delicate tissue.of the 
nature of gauze or net, or perhaps muslin, which was used for 
veils, scarfs, and such like; but such tissue was far different 
from the fabric we now know as lace. 





FLEMISH POINT. 
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It is said that the monk Reginald, who assisted at the open- 
ing of the tomb of St. Cuthbert at Durham in the twelfth 
century, found on the shroud ‘‘a fringe of thread of a finger’s 
length” depending from a band on which were represented 
certain birds and beasts and trees. But this appears to have 
been more of the nature of embroidery. And altogether it 
may be taken for a fact that it was not until the end of the 
fifteenth century that the real making of lace, as we know it, 
became a general industry. 

From the examples which have come down to us from the 
past we see that the first efforts in this direction were more of 
the nature of embroidery on fine muslin. The design was first 
embroidered in various stitches on the cloth, and then certain 
intermediate spaces were cut away. This made the sort of 
lace which is now known as “points coupés.” In time, as pos- 

sible effects of beauty began to 
glimmer in the minds of the 
workers, these cut-away spaces 
began to grow larger and more 
frequent, until finally the em. 
broidered muslin with its inter- 
stices began to assume the ap- 
pearance of rough lace-work. 
Honiton Porn. There is a very fine and inter- 
esting example of this process, 
dating from the sixteenth century, in the Bonaffé collection. 

Presently a new method of working was introduced. In- 
stead of cutting out the interspaces, a thicker cloth was used 
and threads of the material were drawn, leaving only those 
which were necessary to contain the embroidered design. 
This method is practised in Constantinople to the present 
day. 

The drawing of the threads, however, required extreme care 
and patience and compelled the use of a stout cloth. So, since 
the human brain is ever active, and, like Oliver Twist, asking 
for more, some one soon conceived the idea of embroidering 
the flowers, birds, or whatever the design might be on portions 
of fine muslin, which gave the effect of a solid tracery upon a 
transparent tissue. And behold! the birth of lace. 

The next step was reached by slow degrees. The trans- 
parent muslin upon which the design was worked was made 
more and more transparent; that is to say, the interspaces be- 
tween the threads grew larger and larger, until the muslin 
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became net. Thenceforth it needed but time for the beautiful 
bud to become the perfect blossom. 

Now, to follow the course which the art of lace-making 
pursued, one must study the costumes of persons depicted by 
contemporaneous painters. 

And here I must make a remark which will probably be 
somewhat startling to most readers. If you were to take by 
hazard a hundred educated people of both sexes, and ask them 
which sex exercised the greatest influence and gave the quick- 
est impulse to the industry, ninety-nine of them would answer— 
the female. Well, they would be wrong! It is not to feminine 
taste that the exquisite work of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries is due, but rather to the vanity of men. When the 
male creature resolved to display upon his person the richest 
stuffs that the looms of Flanders could provide; when the 
velvet of Genoa and the silk of Lyons, gold-embroidered and 
seeded with jewels, failed to satisfy him, he turned his atten- 
tion to lace, and the profuse 
display he made of it set 
creative brains and _ skilful 
fingers to work with such good 
will that the first rough 
needle-work soom blossomed 
into the fairy-like works of 
art which excite our admira- 
tion at the present day. 

Thus much for needle lace 
and its origin. We may re- 
turn to the subject later on 
but the object of this article 
is rather to discuss the methods OLD FLEMISH, OR VALENCIENNES. 
of pillow lace, an industry 
which in these days finds its principal home in Belgium. 

Born in Italy, more especially in Venice, the art spread 
through various countries, appealing more or less to the art 
workers of various nationalities. It took a strong hold of the 
imaginations of the French. It took a stronger hold among 
the low-lying lands of Flanders—or shall we say Belgium? 

A very pretty story is told of its birth, which has doubtless 
more or less of truth in it. 

A young fisherman of the Adriatic was engaged to be mar- 
ried to the beauty of the Lagunes. She was as good as she 
was pretty and worked hard at her trade of net-making. One 
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day she presented her lover with a new net, the work of her 
own hands, which he straightway carried on board his vessel, 
and set out for the fishery. The first time that he cast, this 
famous net was a failure as regards fish, but instead thereof he 
brought up from the bottom a superb specimen of sea-wrack, 
petrified. It was so perfect and so beautiful in its ramifica- 
tions that he presented it to his lady-love, as the first-fruits of 
her gift. 

Soon after this war broke out, and the unhappy lover, torn 
from his fianccée, was sent with other sailor lads to serve his 
country in Eastern seas. 

The girl, overwhelmed with grief at his departure, spent her 
time in contemplating the sea-wrack, which was her only love 
gift, whilst her fingers worked mechanically among the threads 
of her netting. By and by the thought came to her to imitate 
with her fingers the pattern of the petrified weed. And after 
many failures she at length succeeded, little by little, in’ repro- 
ducing the ramifications of the beloved model which was ever 
before her eyes. 

The result was the first specimen of what is now known as 
“la dentelle 4 piombini.” 

Pillow lace has less resemblance to embroidery than needle 
lace. It approximates rather to the method ef the loom and 
the shuttle. The threads for making pillow lace are attached 
to a pillow or cushion, round or square, and arranged in differ- 
ent ways according to the country. In Belgium it is the cus- 
tom to use a square pillow. The threads, having one end fixed 
to this with pins, are wound upon bobbins of wood or ivory. 
These bobbins are lengthened at one end into a sort of 
handle, as in illustration on facing page, for the greater ease of 
manipulation. They are crossed and recrossed in various plait- 
ings, simple and easy enough in themselves, since tiny children 
of eight or ten years old succeed in the work, but which de- 
mand, nevertheless, a vast dexterity of finger. 

It is by crossing, twisting, and plaiting these threads that 
the worker makes the stitches, both of pattern and _ back- 
ground, that form the tissue of pillow lace. And the rapidity 
with which these stitches are made is something wonderful to 
watch. 

The lace-maker sits on a low stool, with the cusgion before 
her, the back part resting on a movable stand and the front 
on her knee. Her fingers move in intricate weavings, much 
as the fingers of a pianist who is performing “ fireworks” on 
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the piano, tossing 
the bobbins from 
one side to the 
other, gathering 
them and regath- 
ering, with a gen- 
tle clicking noise 
which is far from 
unpleasant in its 
rhythmical mono- 
tone. Every few 
moments the busy 
fingers stop for an 
instant to place 
one of the many 
guiding pins into 
another hole of 
the perforated 
pattern of polish- 
ed card-board 
which is fastened 
on the cushion, 
and over which 





the threads slide ‘© HER FINGERS MOVE IN INTRICATE WEAVINGS.” 
easily and deftly. 

For this kind of lace the design is prepared with a view to 
the fabric for which it is destined. It is not the same as for 
needle lace. Though the latter has more firmness, and is of 
higher rank, so to speak, one must bear in mind that pillow 
lace is more supple—a valuable quality—has a more seductive 
charm, and for certain purposes, such as for veils, fichus, etc., 
is far superior to the other, and lends itself far better for the 
adornment of the head and shoulders. The design, therefore, 
must conform itself to this end, as in the decorative arts 
each industrial work has its special utility, which must be 
borne in mind by the designer who aims at true harmony. 

In Belgium pillow lace is mostly made in long bands, more 
or less broad, these bands being afterwards joined together by 
a stitch called ‘“raccroc,” which means to hook on again. 
This stitch is said to hav. Leen invented at Bayeux, in the 
last century, by a workwoman named Cahanet, and by means 
of it much larger pieces of lace can be made on the pillow 
than was formerly the case. It consists in the making, on the 
VOL, LXXI.—29 
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edge of each band, of a half stitch in place of a whole one. 
So, when the bands are brought together, it is an easy matter 
to couple the stitch with the needle. And the join, by this 
method, can be so made as to be completely indistinguishable, 
even when occurring in the net background. 

I have already described the /useaux, or bobbins, but it 
may be well to add that they 
are not always of the same size. 
_Indeed, there is much variation 
in this matter, according to the 
custom of the country and the 
thickness of the thread they 


; AD. zi < g 
ee syed » carry. In Belgium they are 
phe CLS he generally small and light, for 
the making of fine lace such as 
aaacee Valenciennes and Malines; while 


in Auvergne, where the lace made is thicker and stronger, the 
bobbins also are larger and heavier. It is, however, quite pos- 
sible to make use of both kinds upon the same cushion, and a 
skilful workwoman will use at the same time, and on the same 
métier, several sizes of bobbins, according to the thickness of 
the thread employed in the various stitches. 

Here it may be noticed, ev passant, that the name “ passe- 
ments,”’ given to early specimens of Belgium pillow lace, was 
so given because the industry was comprised in the corpora. 
tion of “ Passementiers,” who alone had the right, as is men- 
tioned in their statutes of April, 1663 (article 21), “de faire 
toutes sortes de passements de dentelle sur Jloreiller, aux 
fuseaux, aux épingles, et 4 la main, d’or, d’argent, tant fin que 
faux, de soie, de fil blanc et de couleur.” Thus passement 
and lace are precisely the same thing when speaking of pillow 
lace. 

Italy, Milan, and Genoa were the places where the manu- 
facture of this lace first fairly 
established itself; Venice re- 
maining true to her old love, 
needle lace. But in a very short 
time the new art spread to Bel- 
gium, and took a firm hold on 
the imagination and affections 
of the Flemish people. 

Towards the latter end of 
the sixteenth century there lived BRUSSELS. 
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in Saxony a certain Barbara, the wife of Christopher Uttmann, 
a large owner of mines, who inhabited the chateau of Saint- 
Annaberg. This lady having much at heart the welfare of the 
miners’ wives, introduced among them the art of making 
pillow lace. It is told as a legend that one evening an old 
woman, who had the reputation of being a witch, called upon 
her and predicted that in return for her devotion to the poor, 
and for teaching them this new industry, she should prosper 
in her children, and should lose none of them by war or pesti- 
lence, but that they should multiply till they became as numer- 
ous as the bobbins on her pillow. As a matter of fact the 
prediction was accomplished, for when Dame Barbara Uttmann 
died, in 1575, she left no less than sixty-five children and 
grandchildren. 

About this time it was the custom in Spain and some 
parts of Italy to make use of 
silk, and threads of gold and Frsseersees Beste Spb pet 
silver, in the making of lace; , eaes eta GANS se 
or, to speak more correctly, of ? ; eo ene 
‘‘guipures ’—by wl.ich name 
is known the larger and heavier it MAY bg 
patterned lace. But in Bel- aN ass 
gium and Holland they used 
neither silk nor gold nor sil- SILK GuIPURE. 
ver, but only the finest linen 
thread, which in some cases cost as much as from eight thousand 
to ten thousand francs a pound—an almost inconceivable price. 
With such thread they manufactured the most beautiful linen, 
and with the same thread they made the fine lace, for the 
garniture of collars and cuffs, that we see in the Flemish por- 
traits of the time. Little by little the designs differentiated 
themselves from those of other countries, influenced no doubt 
by the love of flowers, which was always a distinguishing 
trait of the Dutch and Flemish. Take the craze of tulip cul- 
ture by way of example. Thus, by degrees, Flanders earned 
the reputation of being the principal centre in the world for 
the fabrication of pillow lace. 

At first it was made in a narrow band upon the pillow. 
When a larger piece than a simple bordering was required, a 
‘‘betwixt and between,” or what is known technically as 
“bande et passement,” was brought into use, or else the half 
stitch, the “ raccroc.” 

This was the universal habit in the sixteenth century. But 
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in the seventeenth larger pieces were demanded, and then 
arose the question of the sub-division of work. In Italy, in 
France, and in Spain this was accomplished by dividing the 
design by horizontal bands. which, when completed, were sewn 
together. In Belgium, however, another and infinitely better 
plan was conceived and employed. The design was cut into 
portions, , but instead of 
these portions being strips, 
the knife followed the out- 
line of the flower or other 
ornamentation, as in needle 
lace. And the work was 
done in small separate por- 
tions, each complete in itself, 
and these were brought to- 
gether by the background 
of net which was worked 
between. 

Of course, it must be un- 

Cones 4 Dilan. derstood that in all the fine 
examples of genuine lace, the net-work which is called the back- 
ground was not purchased ready made, but was worked into 
the fabric, even as the design itself was worked. 

This ingenious mode, which allowed the work to be cut up 
and distributed in as many portions as was wished, caused, in 
a great measure, the vast success of the industry in Belgium. 
It was possible, by working each motive separately, to succeed 
more completely when the design was rich and complicated. 
In this way the Flemish “guipures’’ marked a great advance 
in bobbin work and had an enormous sale. The portraits of 
Louis XIV. by Mignaud furnish a proof that, up to the death 
of Mazarin, he wore continually neck-bands and collars of 
Flemish pillow lace. It was not till later, when under the influ- 
ence of Colbert, that he became enamoured of “point de Venise”’ 
(needle lace) and attempted to have it reproduced in France. 

During the seventeenth century they began in Belgium to 
make lace with the net background. The designs and the 
methods of working were precisely the same as for the “ gui- 
pures de Flandres” spoken of above. Strangely enough, this 
lace, though made in the same fashion and in the same coun- 
try, was sold under the name of “ guipures de Flandres” when 
the background was worked in cross-stitch, and under that of 
“English lace” when the background was of net. 
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Many explanations have been given for this curious fact. 
Certainly lace was made in England at that time; but it is 
well known that England so/d a great deal more than she 
made. Also, it is evident that England bought lace in Belgium 
which was resold in France as being of English make. One 
explanation of this is as follows: 

The English, such near neighbors of the Flemings, and 
having with them so many and important commercial dealings, 
were the first to appreciate this new departure in lace-making, 
and imported a vast quantity of it. But the enormous sums 
which were lavished on this article of pure luxury provoked, 
as in France, an enactment of sumptuary laws. In 1662 the 
English Parliament, startled at the large amounts paid to 
Flanders, passed an act prohibiting the importation of lace. 
The English manufacturers, frightened at losing the custom of 
the court of Charles II., then invited Flemish workwomen to 
come to England and organize the trade. But the attempt 
proved a failure. England could not produce thread of the 
necessary texture, and the lace made was therefore of inferior 
quality. 

Disappointed in this endeavor, the merchants next adopted 
a more simple expedient. With the aid of aggregated capital 
they purchased all the lace of the first quality that could be 
found in the markets of Brussels, and then smuggled it into 
England, reselling it as ‘“ English point lace.” An idea of the 
magnitude of this contraband commerce may be obtained when 
we read the account of a single seizure of a lace-smuggling 
vessel captured by the Marquis de Nesmond in 1678. The 
cargo was composed of 744,953 aunes (the aune being 27 
inches) of lace, not counting handkerchiefs, collars, fichus, 
aprons, etc. 

Another explanation, and perhaps a more logical one, is 
that the English were the first to invent the “dentelle a 
réseaux”; but being unable to find in England a sufficiency of 
workers, sent their orders to Belgium, where there was no lack 
of skilled hands, and were by this means enabled to meet all 
demands for “ English point.” 

We see, then, that Belgium, seconded by English gold, be- 
gan.to supply the world with lace, giving to her productions a 
distinctive character which has never been lost. After the 
death of Louis XV. of France the manufacture of needle lace 
seems to have died away to give place to the Flemish pillow 
lace. We may say, then, that the eighteenth century witnessed 
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the zenith of the art of the bobbin, while the seventeenth must 
be looked upon as the apogee of the needle. At the end of 
the eighteenth century pillow lace began to assume a distinct 
idiosyncrasy, so to speak, of its own. Instead of being, as 
heretofore, a sort of copy of needle lace, patterns were designed 
specially appropriate to its nature. The series was commenced 
of the beautiful fabrics known as Valenciennes, Malines, 
English, Chantilly, Blonde, etc., each worked on its own lines 
and forming a separate type. This classification is, of course, 
incomplete. The limits of this article do not permit the de- 
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Rose Point Guipure. 





scription of the numerous variety of types which are now pro- 
duced. A short definition of those mentioned would, perhaps, 
be not out of place. 

Let us begin with Valenciennes. This lace did not receive 
its definitive appellation until the eighteenth century. In.-the 
time of Colbert the centre of this industry was at Quesnoy. 
But the Flemish artists were always in the forefront, and to 
them must be attributed the many beautiful modifications 
which have from time to time been introduced into the origi- 
nal method. For example, the flowers of the design became 
by degrees less approximate to each other, the between spaces 
being at*first filled up with small clusters, to which the name 
of snowfalls was given. After many experimental endeavors to 
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find the perfect background, the classic “ réseau,” or net, to 


which Valenciennes attached her name, became a square 
stitch very regular, of an extreme transparence, but very strong. 
In this lace both design and background are worked at the 
same time and with the same thread. No outlining cord 
accompanies the design, and this absence of relief much facili- 
tates the working of it. Valenciennes bears the process of iron- 
ing better than any other kind, and perhaps it is for this 
precious quality that it is so much in request for the adorn- 
ment of under linen. It takes its name from the town of 
Valenciennes, where much was formerly made, though none is 
made there nowadays. It is in Belgium that it is manufactured 
at the present time. Most of the convents for the education 
of the poor teach the art of making this much-sought fabric. 
Along the line which extends through Poperingho, Courtrai, and 
Gand the commerce of this sort of lace is most active, the fin- 
est being made at Ypres. 

Malines is a very delicate lace, whereof the filling-in or back- 
ground is a stitch finer and lighter than that of Valenciennes. 
Also the pattern itself is outlined and accentuated by a 
thread. It is the most supple of all lace. After many trials to 
find a suitable background, a small round stitch, very fine, has 
been adopted, which is certainly the prettiest of all the stitches 
made with the bobbin. The centre of the production of 
Malines lace has always been the country between the towns of 
Malines, Antwerp, and Louvain. 

The lace of Lisle and Arras is of the same order, but much 
commoner; the thread employed being thicker, and the stitch 
less beautifully formed. The method of working, however, is 
the same. 

Chantilly is not properly speaking a Belgian lace, but it is 
so well known that a word about it will not be out of place. 
At first it was. nothing more 
than a copy, and a very poor 
copy, of the Malines and Valen- 
ciennes of that time. But later 
the town of Chantilly acquired 
a great reputation for its specialité 
of black lace. One sees in the 
old Chantilly, whether white or 
black, a great number of designs 
portraying vases and baskets of flowers, the same class of sub- 
ject appearing frequently in the pottery ware of the same town. 
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The material employed in its manufacture was a silk thread called 
“‘ grenadine d’Alair.” The twisted fibres of this lose in the twist- 
ing some of their shininess, and for this reason many people er- 
roneously believe that the lace is made of black linen thread. 
The net of Chantilly is formed of a series of lozenges, crossed 
above and below with a horizontal thread. This lace is natural- 
ly not so effective for the purposes of the toilette as the white. 
It has not what the French would call the same “ éclat joyeux.” 
Yet it suits ladies of a certain age, especially in the matter of 
shawls and scarfs, and for the trimming of mantles, etc. 

In Belgium black lace is made in the towns of Grammont 
and Enghien, but it is easily distinguished from that made in 
France, the workmanship being far less artistic. 

Blonde.—Certain classes of pillow lace, instead of taking 
their name from the town or country where they originated, 
are distinguished by the material whereof they are composed. 
Such is the blonde, a type which must not be entirely omitted. 
Blonde lace was at first made in silk of a pale straw color— 
the tint that is known as “ écru’”’—and it takes its name from its 
color. In the making of it two different threads are used, one 
fine, for the net background, and one thicker, very little 
twisted, something like floss silk, for the flowers. The unfor- 
tunate Marie Antoinette had a special taste for this lace, the 
proof of this appearing on almost every page of the books of 
Mme. Eloffe, her modiste. The designs she affected were of 
somewhat thin quality, but we must note the fact that the 
period when she made use of this type of lace was towards the 
end of her reign, in the years of her trouble. 

The blonde is oftenest made in the Spanish fashion ; that is 
to say, with a large and heavy design, having much open space 
in the background, so that it stands out well; this being most 
effective for large draped pieces such as the mantilla. 

Application—When the net background became firmly 
established it was made, as we have seen, with fine stitches 
falling away from the pattern. But after awhile it was found 
to work more satisfactorily and cheaper to have the design 
made in detached pieces by one worker, and the background 
by another. The flowers were then “appliquées” upon the 
net. Hence to a certain quality of lace, made in this way, the 
name of “application,” or “ appliqué,” has been given. This 
quickly developed itself in a surprising way; it was so easy to 
work, and so rapidly made; and as the finest of linen thread 
was used for the net, it was beautifully soft and supple. The 
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thread, too, of which it was made, being unbleached, gave to the 
lace a delicate cream color which was much prized; so much 
so that when, after various washings, the lace became whitened, it 
was, and is, the custom to dip it in an infusion of tea or coffee 
to bring back the desired color. 

A great deal of this lace was 
made in England, but a far greater 
quantity in Belgium, though, wheth- 
er made in Belgium or in England, 
it was all sold under the name of 
“application d’Angleterre.” <A few 
connoisseurs, wishing to show that 
they were not taken in by this con- 
fusion, but were “up to the ropes,” 
used to speak of so many “ aunes of 
Flemish English "’; but this ridicu- Appuigué. 
lous formula soon died out, and the 
lace is properly known under the simple name of “application 
d’Angleterre,” or “ English point.” In proof of this we have a 
letter, written in 1638, by the Duc de Luynes, in which he 
says: “Aujourd’hui Mme. de Luynes s’est fait apporter les 
fournitures qu’elle avait choisies pour la reine et qui regardent 
les dames d’honneur. Elles consistent en ,couvre-pieds garnis 
de point d'Angleterre pour le grand lit, et en taies d’oreillers 
ornées de la méme dentelle. Cette fourniture coiite frente 
mille livres, quoique Mme. de Luynes n’ait pas fait renouveler 
les plus beaux couvre-pieds de la reine.” 

It seems to have been the custom for the bed furniture to 
be renewed each year, and for the lady of the bed.chamber to 
inherit the old, by way of perquisites. In spending only thirty 
thousand francs, then, Mme. de Luynes showed proof of more 
economy and discretion than some of her predecessors. 

At length we come to the most modern production, the 
“application de Bruxelles.” About 1830 the invention of 
machine-made “tulle” gave a new direction to the lace indus- 
try. And as the price of the lace is much diminished by the 
substitution of tulle for the true hand-made “réseau,” or net, 
enormous quantities are made and sold of these applications 
de Bruxelles, a name which, rightly understood, means simply 
“application ”’ upon “tulle de Bruxelles.” 

This simplification, and the consequent diminution of price, 
favor the production of much larger pieces, such as one would 
never have dared to conceive previously, owing to the enor- 
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mous cost of such fabrics; for example, the large shawls. and 
bridal veils. Of course the tulle has but little of the charm of 
the real “réseau.” Too often the stiffening employed in its 
manufacture destroys all its suppleness. And though the stif- 
fening can in a great measure be taken out, nevertheless the 
fact remains that both design and tulle are made of cotton, 
which has none of the beauty of the true thread of the “x. 
Lucky, too, if the tulle is not charged with white lead, a danger- 
ous and useless addition, as bad for the health of the lace- 
workers as for the preservation of the lace. 

Among the many sorts of lace—one might almost say, 
families of lace—it is interesting to remark how all of each 
type vary among themselves and form the purest stock, much 
as the members of a large family vary in their resemblance to 
themselves and their pa- 
rents, and yet never so far 
overstep the boundaries as 
to be mistaken for mem- 
bers of another family. It 
is almost as if the makers 
of one type of lace were 
members of the same fami- 
ly, and saturated the work 
of their hands with their 
respective personalities. 
Take Valenciennes as an 
example. It is made along the whole of the Belgian fron- 
tier. Well, in each village between Boillant and Ypres, then 
between Ypres and Courtrai, etc., a difference of execution 
is very perceptible. Yet all the different variations belong to 
the same family, and can hardly be mistaken for any other. 
This is very curious, and opens out a wide field for specula- 
tion to those who are inclined for analysis. 

About. machine-made lace I have nothing to say. God for- 
bid that we should despise the extraordinary progress in 
mechanics that the present century has witnessed, of which we 
may be justly proud. But can any one believe that the machine 
will ever supersede the hand? For the sake of Art we must 
hope not. If the industry of lace-making were destroyed by 
the insistent rapacity of the machine, the loss to art would be 
irreparable. Let the machine be ever so intricate and capable, 
there is in the nature of its constitution a certain something 
which is antagonistic to artistic production. The most beauti- 
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ful designs may be executed, the work turned out may be so 
marvellous as to defy detection even when placed side by side 
with the original; but it is mechanism; it is not art. Art is 
never present when Truth is absent, or when mere calculation 
takes the place of inspiration. The human brain must guide 
the working hand, or the result will be valueless, 

Of course there is the matter of cheapness to be considered. 
But as regards that I cannot do better than quote in conclu- 
sion the words used by M. Didron in his report on the decora- 
tive arts of the Exhibition of 1878: “Le bon marché n’est 
jamais recommandable quand il s’agit d’objets qui ne sont pas 
de premiére nécessité: il abaisse le niveau artistique. La den- 
telle perdra la meilleure part de son intérét, le jour ow elle 
cessera d’étre précieux at relativement rare.” 





PRAYER. 


BY J. O. AUSTIN. 






aa AY I not trust, by gracious bonds of prayer, 
#4} Our souls are linked in such a wondrous wise, 
That no poor plea of mine, alone, need rise 
=! Before God’s throne to sue for pardon there; 
That to award me stripes He will forbear, 

Moved by some spotless saint’s redeeming sighs, 

By little fingers clasped and love-deep eyes 

And baby-lips imploring Him somewhere ; 

That in the midnight, even while I sleep, 

The trembling worship of the starry sky 

And murmured praises of the heaving deep 

Accord with some dim cloister’s vigil-cry 

Of chanted orisons that upward sweep 

To intercede with Him for-such as I? 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN JAPAN. 


FRANCIS PENMAN ( Japan). 


“The Fapan Advertiser has it upon the best of authority that one of the 
American Mission Boards is next month to withdraw from Japan its only re- 
maining representative, and is to leave its work henceforward entirely in the 
hands of the Japanese, who have become interested in it. ‘The latter (says our 
contemporary) are to have the use of the buildings and property (of no incon- 
siderable value), and some pecuniary aid will continue to be granted them, but 
the work itself will be practically free from foreign guidance.’ ” 





'HIS extract shows clearly the failure of Protest- 
ant Christianity in this country, for it is fail- 
ure and not large-hearted trust in the Japan. 
ese Protestant that has caused this retreat. 
There are at present independent Protestant 
churches in Japan, but, in the first place, their Christianity has 
become so vague that it can hardly be called Christianity at 
all; and in the second place, they are not making headway. 
A Japanese journalist, who relates his experiences in the 
columns of the Kirisuto tokyo Shimbun, says that he examined 
the roll of one of these churches some time ago and found 
that out of a total membership of 323 no less than 86 persons 
were marked absent. He was informed that out of the re- 
mainder 123 persons were Christian only in name, so that the 
work of the church had to be carried on by a little over 100 
converts; and even out of these the average attendance at 
church meetings did not exceed 77. And the last report of the 
Kumiai (Independent Japanese churches—Protestant, of course) 
shows that the number of self-supporting churches has fallen 
from 40 to 34, and, if the truth must be told, there are not 
more than 24 or 25 of these that are self-supporting in reality. 

Not only are the “ Independent” churches thus going back- 
ward in point of numbers, they are, as I have just hinted, 
going woefully backward in regard to doctrine as well. I shall 
give a concrete example of what I mean. The Doshisha is a 
fine educational institution established by a Japanese Protest- 
ant who was, I believe, a sincere and able Christian. It was 
run for a number of years as a religious establishment in con- 
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nection with the American Mission Board, and of course the 
trustees were all Christians of good standing, and generally 
clergymen. For some time they were Christians, but changes 
—mental and otherwise—occur rapidly in Japan, and only last 
year they had progressed so far towards Agnosticism that a 
breach with the American Mission Board occurred. I visited 
personally some of the leaders of the movement, and they told 
me that they certainly did not believe in the divinity of Christ ; 
in fact, I failed to discover any one point of Christian belief 
that they did believe in. And I do not blame them; for it 
was evident to me that they were logically right, and acted in 
good faith on the principle of private interpretation. Ten 
years ago Protestantism had a very good outlook in Japan, and 
many highly educated Japanese embraced it. But it took the 
“advanced thinkers” among the converts only a year or two 
to out-Spencer Spencer, and to-day the vernacular Protestant- 
ism of Japan is getting on as best it can without any burning 
or shining light whatsoever. The burning and shining lights— 
in other words, the leading native ecclesiastics—became all of 
them “philosophers,” and, while still professing to be Chris- 
tians, attempted to call in German and other materialism to 
their aid. The English and American missionary bodies to 
which they belonged naturally objected. The American Episco- 
pal Church of Japan fell foul of Dr. Sugiura, a Japanese 
minister (who has had, by the way, the advantage of an ex- 


_cellent American education), who denied the miraculous birth 


of Christ. Many of the leading Japanese clergymen resigned ; 
and, in another direction, the organ of the Lutheran Church 
in Japan, a magazine which maintained that the Bible is a 
Revelation, was discontinued because “ no suitable editor could 
be found ‘who was prepared to defend such a theory.” The 
result of the whole affair was that a very bad impression in- 
deed was made on the average educated, inquisitive, and un- 
prejudiced Japanese. He could not help seeing, in the first 
place, that the Bible, with nobody to explain it authoritatively, 
was exactly in the same position as the ancient Shinto re- 
cords, the Kojtki and the Nihonki. Such a Japanese, writing 
in one of the Tokyo magazines, spoke candidly as follows: 
“Can it be said that our Christian philosophy has been 
any more successful than our preaching of morality? I trow 
not. After attempting to call in German materialism to the 
aid of Christianity with poor results, our philosophers fell 
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back on the ultra-idealism of Brahmanism and Buddhism, with 
the outcome that they have gradually explained away the 
personality of the Christian God, reducing him to a mere 
controlling force, or to a fixed law called Temmet. What 
possibility is there of building a system of morality on belief 
in the existency of such an entity as this? . . . If we 
ask what amount of real faith in Christianity there exists 
in this country, the answer must be discouraging. Christians 
dispute about opinions and discuss this doctrine and that, but 
beneath it all, it seems to me, there is little real belief. 
Christianity in coming to us has had the advantage of being 
associated with a system of civilization whose merits are ac- 
knowledged. It has been represented as part and parcel of 
that civilization, and hence has in the past received a certain 
amount of prestige that it is no longer likely to retain. The 
feeling of the nation in reference to the various elements com- 
posing what is called Western civilization has changed, and 
hence Christianity is no longer likely to be regarded as an in- 
separable part of that civilization. If things proceed thus, in 
thirty years Christianity in Japan will be effaced.” 

To this I may add the words of the most careful student 
of religious movements in this country: 

“There are few churches in Japan,” says this authority, 
“that are not invaded by heresy and scepticism, and it would 
seem that before many decades are past there will be materials 
enough in this country to satisfy the mind of a Mosheim, 
should the world produce another such patient chronicler of 
the endless vagaries of theological speculation.” 

The slow progress of Christianity of all kinds in the “ Meiji” 
era is in striking and melancholy contrast indeed to the leaps 
and bounds by which Catholicity, as introduced by St. Francis 
Xavier, advanced towards the end of the sixteenth century. In 
the latter instance 150,000 Japanese converts were made and 
200 churches erected within the space of thirty years, and the 
number of Christians afterwards reached 600,000—a number 
which considerably exceeds that of the Japanese (110,000 con- 
verts) who have joined all the Christian and so-called Christian 
denominations during the “ Meiji” era. A Catholic is some- 
times inclined to wonder why Catholicity, which made such 
amazing progress in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
can hardly hold its own with Protestantism in the nineteenth. 
The explanation of the phenomenon is, however, easy. The 
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multitude of sects that call themselves Christian, and that are 
all striving for the mastery in Japan, do infinite harm to one 
another, and in this way Catholicity suffers from, say, the 
mouthing of some illiterate gospel-monger who, acknowledged 
by no church, is one of those unauthorized “ shepherds” whom 
the principle of private interpretation turns loose on the world. 
I have before me as I write the translation of an article on 
Christianity in Japan, which has appeared in the Sekat-no-Nthon, 
and which has been evidently written by a man who got his 
ideas of Christianity from faddists who placed smoking and 
fornication in the same category. The writer’s sympathies are 
evidently altogether Christian, but, though intelligent, he does 
not apparently know what Christianity means. ‘“ Our Chris- 
tianity,” says he, “figures only in condemning certain practices 
such as smoking, drinking, improper intercourse with women, 
and such things!” And that is the idea of Christianity that 
an unusually intelligent Japanese has gained after Bible socie- 
ties have been so long at work in the country. The fact is, 
that the loud, vulgar, uneducated, ostentatious Christianity, 
that is not Christianity at all, has caused the true form of 
Christianity to be to a large extent ovérlooked or forgotten 
by the people. The “ Fukuin-Domei-kai” organized, for ex- 
ample, a series of meetings of Protestant Christians last year, 
and at one of these a speaker spent all his time talking of the 
connection between Christianity and the loss of empire. And 
he showed thereby that he knew to whom he was talking, for 
the great bulk of the Japanese Christians have only embraced 
Christianity because of a vague idea that it is connected with 
empire. At another meeting of the same kind a Mr. Matsu- 
mara Kaiseki said that unless the Japanese accepted Chris- 
tianity they were, “‘as a nation,” in danger of destruction. He 
did not speak to them of their individual souls, of humility, of 
charity, of their future being elsewhere than in this world. He 
tried, instead, to bully them into accepting Christianity by 
practically threatening them with defeat by Russia! Imagine 


‘ St. Peter trying to convert the Romans by threatening them 


with the loss of their-empire and the passing away of their 
power ! 

Among the Catholics I am happy to say that there has 
been no schism of this kind, and that they are working and 
advancing quietly and earnestly. The following are the latest 
statistics (they have not yet been published) on their position: 
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STATISTICS OF THE CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN JAPAN UP TO AUGUST 


I, 1899. 
Archbishop, . : ; ; I Pupils in boarding-schools for 
Bishops, ; ‘ : : 3 girls, . ‘ . : » 250 
Missionaries (foreign), . . 108 Primary schools, . : 37 
Priests (Japanese), ; . 30 Pupils in primary schools 
Catechists for the pagans, » “Ego (boys), : ‘ - £9280 
« « Christians, 150 Pupils in primary schools 
Marianite teachers (foreign), . 36 (girls), : , : . 2,630 
ss = (Japanese), 2 Children in kindergarten, oo 
< novices " 3 Orphanages, ; ; ; 17 
Cistercian monks (foreign), . 23 Inmates of orphanages, . 1,475 
Sisters (teachers) foreign, . 114 Industrial schools, ‘ 5 22 
si - Japanese, . 12 Pupils in industrial schools 
Novices, i 29 (boys), . . . « %33 
Sisters, leper nurses, ‘ ‘ 5 Pupils in industrial schools 
Stations and districts, . 2 83 (girls), . ‘ 3 4 » 2ae. 
Congregations, : : ». Saas Dispensaries, : ‘ ; 14 
Churches and chapels, ; 116 Leper hospitals, ; ; : 2 
Temporary chapels, : . gS Inmates of leper hospitals, . - 109 
Seminaries forclergy, . : 2 Hospital for aged, . ; : I 
Pupils in seminaries for clergy, .10 Inmates of hospital for aged, 35 
vale “ laity, 40 Hospitals for the poor, . . 2 
Student catechists, . : ‘ 8 Inmates of hospitals for the poor, 83 
Colleges for boys, : ‘ 2 Baptisms. 
Pupils in collegesfor boys, . 313 Adults baptized, . , . 2,022 
Boarding-schools for girls, . 3 infants : ; 1,600 


Total number of Catholics, 53,924 


The Rev. Mr. Loomis’s report for the year 1898 gives the 
total number of Protestants in Japan at 40,981; there being 
37 different Protestant sects, including the most outré. 

Bishop Nicolai is very hopeful of the prospects of the Greek 
Church in Japan, and says that year by year 1,000 fresh names 
are added to the roll of his converts. Two years ago the 
number reached 953. The total number of adherents is now 
24,944; the ordained ministers, 33; the evangelists, 39; the 
assistant evangelists, 55; the divinity students, 32. But, in 
spite of Bishop Nicolai’s great qualities as a missioner, it is 
much to be feared that a religion which recognizes the Czar 
of Russia as its head has no chance of making any real head- 
way in this country. 

Whatever be the ultimate fate of Japan, from a religious 
point of view, there can be no doubt but that to the earnest 
and intelligent missionary it is the most interesting country in 
the world. Social reformers may prove to their own satisfac- 
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tion that New York and London need missionaries more than 
Tokyo, but that will not prevent Tokyo from remaining the 
attraction for many foreign missionary bodies for a long time 
to come. The Japanese have indeed exercised a strange fasci- 
nation on missionaries ever since the time of St. Francis. “I 
am old and worn before my time,” said that great saint, writ- 
ing from Japan; “but I have one consolation, and that is to 
labor among a people that are really solicitous about their 
salvation.” 

The terrible persecutions which the Japanese Catholics 
underwent until recently, and the astounding fact that they 
survived them all, and that there are to-day in the neighbor- 
hood of Nagaseki numerous communities of native Christians, 
who have inherited the faith that was given to their fathers 
by Xavier, are strong proofs that the great Spanish Jesuit did 
not judge his converts wrong. Even Japanese Buddhists are 
not devoid of deep religious feelings, for when the great 
Hongwanji at Kioto was burned again and again, there was no 
difficulty in collecting ten million yen ($5,000,000 gold) where- 
with to erect a new building. 

On the other hand, there is a considerable amount of self- 
sufficiency and complacency about the Japanese character 
which sometimes repels one, and oftener makes one laugh. 
Men who have had a hopelessly poor elementary education 
will think nothing of tackling botany, the Greek and Latin 
languages, physiology, architecture, practical engineering, and 
half a dozen subjects at once. I once met a young school- 
master who was writing at the same time histories of Greece 
and Rome, and who was in a hurry to finish them too, that 
he might have a chance of celebrating the natural charms 
of his country in deathless English verse. No ambitious Japan- 
ese of education would be content for one moment with the 
glory of Shakspere alone; he must needs be Shakspere, Dar- 
win, Mommsen, and a few other celebrities all rolled into one 
—or else nothing. In the pre-Meiji days the young Japanese 
was kept to some extent in his place by the code of honor 
and morals known as “ Bushido,” but now there is nothing but 
materialism, and the Japanese character has in consequence 
deteriorated sadly. The greed for money which is so unpleas- 
ant a feature in modern Japan, and which has considerably 
decreased the annual influx of globe-trotters and tourists, is to 
be found in every rank of society—in the swindling innkeeper, 
who charges his foreign visitor fifty per cent. too much, as 
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well as in the business man in the mad fits of speculation 
that attack him. The Japanese school-boy, who has really so 
much—so very much—of promise in him, is becoming more 
and more demoralized, unruly, and, I fear, vicious every day. 
The Japanese youth who has been educated in America, Eng- 
land, or Germany comes home with a good education perhaps, 
but without the exquisite manners he left home with, and 
without having acquired the manners of the educated foreigner 
to supply that loss. The late Dr. Toyama, one of the greatest 
educationists in Japan and an M.A. of Michigan University, 
said recently, although not himself a Christian: 

“We are conscious that the almost total extinction of the 
old spirit of chivalry is most detrimental to our highest inter- 
ests and our progress. We cannot get on without a substitute 
for what has been effaced by the march of events (7. ¢., the 
moral code already referred to). I have great hopes in Chris- 
tianity as a creed that is suitable to the situation in which we 
find ourselves. Japan is at present in a very corrupt state; 
the merchant class are corrupt; the nobility are corrupt. We 
have no great reformer among us: no Xavier, no Savonarola, 
no Wesley, no Manning, no Newman.” 

And I may here remark that it is a strange fact indeed 
that many of the leading thinkers in Japan—men like Marquis 
Ito, Mr. Fukuzawa, Dr. Kato, and Drs. Inone, Motora, and 
Nakajima—recognize the good Christianity would do the peo- 
ple, though they never seem to imagine that it would do them- 
selves any good. The great publicist that I have just quoted 
seemed, for example, to tremble for years on the brink of 
Christianity, but he died the other day—died, and made no 
sign. His case is that of a large number of other distinguished 
men in Japan. 

Apart from this, however, the Japanese deserve credit for 
their frankness in regard to religious matters. They do not 
possess that quality which is possessed to such a large extent 
by the average Anglo-Saxon mind—of letting their minds re- 
main in a state of suspense in regard to religious matters. I 
have already shown how they followed the “free” principles 
of Protestants to their logical termination, and found them 
wanting. In all directions of religious activity they manifested 
the same frankness and honesty. One of the leaders of the 
Agnostic movement which carried so many out of the Prot- 
estant church in this country during the last few years assured 
me that numbers of his colleagues had told him that if they 
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would ever return to Christianity it would be to the Catholic 
form of it, so that they might have rest for their souls. I was 
speaking, however, of the honesty of the educated Japanese in 
discussing religion—an honesty which is refreshing after the 
grovelling sycophancy one finds in the average Indian convert, 
who, when asked what religion he is, replies, as a rule, “ Same 
religion as master’?! Dr. Takakusu, who is peculiarly qualified 
to express an opinion on religious topics, having undergone a 
special training at Oxford under Professor Max Miiller and 
attained such proficiency that to him was committed the task 
of translating certain portions of the Buddhist scriptures into 
English, says, speaking of a branch of the Protestant Church 
as it appeared to him in Japan, that it is “more like a club 
than a church.”” Modern Japanese thinkers have hitherto paid 
next to no attention to Catholicity, because of their being at- 
tracted altogether by the theories and systems that were preva- 
lent in the Protestant countries where they were educated. 

What will be the final outcome of ‘all this no one can tell. 
The Japanese “thinker” may become captivated by Catholicity, 
but before he does so he will have to shed a good deal of 
vanity and self-sufficiency. Or a movement may arise among 
the peasantry, who are the backbone of Japan—a movement 
which will Christianize the country. Only God can tell. 





BEAUTY. 


A HARBOR-LIGHT along the shore 
Of Earth’s abysmal vice, 

To lead the wanderer within 
The port of Paradise. 
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FATHER TOM’S WEDDING-GIFT. 


BY AUSTIN O’MALLEY. 


PN a Saturday afternoon in the priest’s house at 
Farview, a colliery town of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Nora Sullivan, the pastor’s niece, sat in 
her room rereading a bundle of love-letters. On 

# the writing-desk before her was a statuette of 
the Madonna of Lourdes, and resting against this image was 
a photograph of a young man, Walter Garvey, the mine-fore- 
man of Number Six Shaft. As the girl read, now and then a 
smile of pleasure would deepen the flush in her brown cheeks, 
and once she bent down and shyly kissed the photograph. As 
she did so the petals of a red rose she had fastened in her 
hair fell about the feet of the Madonna. Then the girl held 
the portrait beside the little statue, and gazed long at both, 
while her lips moved as if she were praying. 

Presently the spring-bell on the street door clanged, and a 
minute later the fat housekeeper came puffing up the stairs. 
Nora quickly locked the letters and the photograph in the 
desk. 

“Miss Sullivan,” said the housekeeper, “the Widdy Ryan 
is in th’ office ablow, an’ she sez she wants to see ye a minute. 
I dunno fwhat she’s afther; thim Tips doesn’t think anythin’ 
o’ botherin’ their betthers.’”” The housekeeper was a Mayo 
woman herself, and Tipperary folk were little more in her 
sight than “ Fahr Downs,” at the mention of whom she always 
crossed herself. 

As Nora entered the office, Mrs. Ryan was giving a final 
smoothing pat to the unruly red hair above her thin, freckled 
face. The woman smiled fawningly, and began to speak in a 
high, unnatural voice that was intended for elegance befitting 
the presence of “the priest’s niece.” 

“Miss Sullivan,” said the visitor, “I kem in to ax ye to 
help a poor widdy woman; me son Mike an’ Jimmie Ahern 
was dischahrged frum Number Six be the foreman, Misther 
Gahrvey.” Her voice now grew earnest and natural. “ Mike 
is the on’y wan I has in the wurruld to bring in a pinny to 
me, an’ I'll stahrve—God betune huz an’ harrum !—if he hasn’t 
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the work. Won’t ye, fur the love o’ the Blessed Mother, ax 
Misther Gahrvey to give ’im back his job?” 

Nora blushed at the mention of Garvey’s name; she felt 
embarrassed when she thought of the possible motives for 
seeking her aid Mrs. Ryan might have. 

“T’ll talk to Father Sullivan about the case,’ said the girl 
hurriedly, “‘and I’m sure he’ll speak to Mr. Garvey for you.” 
Then she dismissed Mrs. Ryan. 

During the afternoon old Father Tom Sullivan had been 
hearing confessions in the church. When he came in to his 
supper, after the Angelus bell rang, Nora told him of Mrs. 
Ryan’s request; and as he was smoking on the porch before 
going back to the confessional, Walter Garvey happened to 
come along the street in a buggy. The priest called him in 
and asked him to take back Ryan. 

“Why, father,” said Garvey, “I can’t do anything with 
that fellow. He and Ahern belong to those cutthroat ‘ Mollie 
Maguires.’ Besides, I caught them smoking in an old breast 
that’s often full of fire-damp.” 

“God save us!” cried Father Tom in horror. ‘“ Smokin’ 
in an old breast where there’s fire-damp, and the mine full of 
fahthers of families! Why didn’t you break their nicks, the 
villains?” 

“T nearly did,” Garvey answered with a quiet smile. “At 
least, I jarred Ryan pretty severely. Ahern ran away as soon 
as he saw me.” 

The young foreman had tied his horse before the gate, and 
he came to sit on the porch with Father Tom, who dropped 
the Ryan question. Nora came out, and after a few minutes 
the priest left the young man with her and went back to the 
church to hear confessions again. 

It had grown dark, and when Father Tom entered the con- 
fessional he lit a lamp and read Compline while a penitent 
waited patiently in each side compartment of the ‘ box.” 
When he closed his breviary and slid open the door over a 
lattice on the side of the middle box, there was a shuffling of 
feet without as the two lines of men and women moved up 
and knelt on the floor closer to the confessional. 

A woman left the grill, and a slate-picker, “a cracker-boy,” 
with coal.dust rings about his eyes, tried to sneak in ahead of 
his turn. The youngster was promptly seized by a crone who 
knelt, crouched on her heels, in the line, and she fiercely 
whispered : 
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“ Yarra, have ye no manners a’ tall, a’ tall? Go back there 
fwhere ye belong, bad cess to ye, or I'll ate ye, ye young 
limb o’ the divil! Ah thin, God forgive me fur talkin’ this 
way, an’ me in the church!” 

The lad retired crestfallen, and the old woman was begin- 
ning her rosary again in sighing, half-audible Gaelic when 
Father Tom pushed aside the curtain before him and leaned 
out. He cried wrathfully: 

“Will ye hold your tongues! Don’t ye know where ye 
ahre?”’ 

A deep, awed silence followed the priest’s rebuke, and the 
whispering within the confessional began once more. 

When the confessor next shifted to an alternate door and 
had given the customary blessing without looking at the peni- 
tent, a man’s voice, troubled and cautious, came through the 
grating : 

“Father, I want to talk about somethin’ very impor’ant.” 

Father Tom looked through the lattice and he saw Ahern, 
that Garvey had spoken of. The miner’s face was pallid, and 
the sweat hung in blobs on his forehead under a shock of hair 
stained yellow by the oil of a leaky hat-lamp. A shadow of 
the lattice-bars crossed under his scared, watery eyes, and half 
hid a blue tattooing of scars made by falling coal. He shivered 
continually, and kept moistening his lips and swallowing ner- 
vously. 

“Ye have something important to tell me, have ye?” said 
Father Tom. “Well, Jimmie Ahern, I have something im- 
portant to tell you, too: I hear you joined the Mollies lately, 
and sorra the bit o’ absolution you'll get from me till you 
promise to leave them; an’ that’s flat.” 

Ahern’s blunt nails scratched the wood as he grasped the 
lattice and whined in fear: 

“T dassent leave them, father; an’ I’m afeared they'll kill 
me anyhow.” 

“Kill ye! Arrah, why? What did ye do?” asked Father 
Tom. 

“Tt ain’t what I done—it’s what I ain’t got sand enough to 
do, they ’ll kill me fur. Ye see, sir, me an’—an’—well, this is 
tol’ in confession an’ ye can’t give it away to nobody—me an’ 
me butty was fired out o’ our job be the foreman fur smokin’ in 
an’ ol’ drift where the’s fireedamp. When he kem on huz sud- 
din I got away, but he jolted me butty on the jaw bad fur 
riskin’ the lives 0’ the other min, he sez.” 
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Ahern was now whispering quickly and evenly: 

“Me an’ me butty belongs to the Mollies, an’ at the nixt 
meetin’ after we got the sack we tol’ our Body-Master how we 
was trun out. He an’ the other fellehs sez to huz, ‘The order’s 
got to make a’ nexample o’ that foreman.’ Thin they voted 
to shoot the foreman. 

““ We chucked dice to find who’d do the job, an’ me an’ 
me butty got stuck. I think thim dice was loaded, but we 
could n’t crawl out o’ it.” 

Ahern paused a moment; he crouched nearer the grating, 
and now, weeping like a scared child, he whispered : 

“What ’ll I do? What’ll I do? I’m afeared to kill ’im, 
an’ I’m afeared not to kill ’im. Fur four nights now as soon 
as I close me eyes whin I’m sober I seen his head wid a big 
red hole in the forehead of it, till I’m half crazy. What’ll I 
do, father?” 

“That ’s an aisy question, you omaduan—ye'll do nothing 
a’ tall! That’s what ye’ll do,” cried Father Tom roughly. 
Then he added kindly: 

“ Thank God, Jimmie avic, ye stopped before it was too late.” 

“That ’s the wors’ of it,” said Ahern; “me butty ain’t 
stoppin’. He’s down the road this minute waitin’ fur the man 
we was told to shoot. Mike—I may as well tell ye the hull 
business—Mike Ryan an’ me was to shoot Walter Garvey. 
We seen ’im gettin’ out o’ his buggy an’ goin’ into yer house 
this evenin’, an’ Mike, he sez to me, ‘We'll do ’im to-night. 
I’ll go down,’ sez he, ‘to the bushes near his house, an’ you 
go roun’ be the back road behin’ Number Six culm-dump, so 
we won't be seen together. We'll get ’im at the gate o’ his 
yard, whin he’s op’nin’ it to let in his horse to the barn.’ 

“T sez to him, ‘ Mike, mebbe we’d get the wrong man in 
the dark.’ 

“* How kin we?’ sez he. ‘Who'd be puttin’ a horse t’rough 
his gate to-night but himsel’? Don’t we see him out himsel’ 
with the horse?’ Thin Mike started down the road an’ lef’ 
me. 

“Whin I seen I was up against the thing I got scared 
white, an’ I jus’ had to talk to some one about it.” 

Father Tom was now alarmed. He said: 

“Of course you ’ll give me leave to act outside the confes- 
sional to prevint this murder.” 

Ahern startled the priest by flatly refusing to give any such 
permission : 
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“Father, I dassent—they 'd folly me to hell to kill me if I 
did.” 

“But, Jimmie, Mr. Gahrvey an’ I will see that you ahre 
protected. We'll pay your expinses if you want to go away 
from the town. You ahren’t scoundhrel enough to let the man 
be murdered because you yourself’d run a little risk, ahre 
yer” 

The miner repeated in abject terror: 

“T can’t an’ I won't let ye give it away, father; they ’d 
cut the heart out o’ me inside a week.” 

“Thin why did ye come to confession a’ tall?” urged 
Father Tom argumentatively. “It'll do ye no good; I can’t 
give ye absolution if ye ahre to let this murder happen.” 

“It ain’t absolootion I want,’ whispered Ahern, gasping. 
“T jus’ had to talk to some one, an’ this is the on’y way I 
could talk.” 

“Do you mean to say you'll shut my mouth here, and let 
the man go to his death? Arrah, don’t do that, Jimmie,” 
pleaded the old priest. 

All through a bitter half-hour Father Tom struggled with 
the coward for the life of Garvey. Promises, tears, spiritual 
threats, could not overcome Ahern’s terror. It never occurred 
to the priest even as a temptation to break the seal of this 
rascal’s confession, and Ahern, with his Irish religious experi- 
ence, had not the slightest fear that the priest would divulge 
the confession no matter what happened. 

Father Tom finally bowed his head to think out some new 
argument to bring against the miner’s fear; but Ahern, now 
eager to escape the priest’s importunity, suddenly arose, slipped 
out of the confessional, and hurriedly left the church. The 
old man’s wrinkled face was gray and drawn as he sat there 
in the narrow confessional with his chin upon his breast. His 
utter inability to save the young foreman’s life made him 
physically sick. 

He presently left the confessional, and mechanically dis- 
missed the few penitents remaining: 

“Let ye come before Mass to-morrow, an’ I'll hear ye. I 
can hear no more confessions to-night.” 

The shock of Ahern’s story was so deep that Father Tom 
did not yet think of prayer. He went out of the church un- 
steadily with the vague intention of seeing whether Garvey was 
still seated upon the rectory porch. 

Garvey’s horse stood patiently at the gate, and Garvey 
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himself was upon the porch with Nora. The girl was laugh- 
ing merrily at some remark the young man had made as 
Father Tom passed into the house silently. The priest was 
afraid to speak to Garvey, and the old man pretended he did 
not see the visitor. 

Nora was alarmed at what she deemed an expression of 
dislike for Garvey. She asked the young man: “I wonder if 
he suspects we 're—we’re engaged ?” 

He answered: “I don’t think so, but I intend to tell him 
to-night.” 

About a quarter of an hour later, at Garvey’s request, Nora 
went up to Father Tom’s study to ask him to come down to 
the porch. 

When she reached her uncle’s room the door was wide 
open, and Father Tom was kneeling upon the floor, his side- 
face toward her; but he was unconscious of her presence. He 
was gazing toward a large iron crucifix on the wall; his face 
was ghastly, his mouth was open, and his clasped hands were 
shaking violently. He was muttering: 

“ By your agony in the Gahrdin, save ’im! By your three 
hours on the Cross, save ’im!”’ 

Nora ran over to him, flung herself upon her knees beside 
him, and instinctively put her arms about him to protect him 
from some unseen danger, as if the old man were a mere child. 

“Uncle, uncle, what’s the matter?” 

He started violently as he became conscious of her pres- 
ence. 

“Eh, eh? Girleen, what ahre ye doin’ here?” he asked, 
dazed. 

“Uncle, your face ;—I—I thought you were dying.” 

He arose and sat down wearily. He smiled feebly—then 
he suddenly affected anger. 

‘*Well, well! can’t a man say his prayers without havin’ all 
the women in the house keenin’ over ’im?”’ 

He had never spoken a cross word to her before, and now 
she instantly understood that he was merely evading an ex- 
planation of his condition. She affected to forget the scene 
just past, and she said: 

“Uncle, Mr. Garvey wants to see you on the porch.” 

“Gahrvey!” cried Father Tom, with an excitement that 
sounded to Nora like real anger. The old priest stood up. 

“T can’t see Mr. Gahrvey to-night ;—I—I must look over 
my sermon for to-morrow.” 
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“ But, uncle, it won’t take long—it ’s important, too.” 

“T tell you, girl, I can’t see him—that ’s all.” 

“Yes; but, uncle dear”—she went over to him and took 
his arm with a coaxing, blushing smile—‘‘ Walter wants to talk 
to you about—me. We’re en—engaged, and—”’ 

“‘Great God! What? Engaged to Gahrvey!” cried Father 
Tom violently before he could command himself. 

Nora started back and her face blanched. 

“Yes, sir,” she said quietly. “Why should I not? What 
objection have you to him?” 

The old priest sat down and put his hands before his face 
He stretched his hand out to her, without looking at her. 

‘“‘Come here, little one,” he said. 

She knelt quickly at his knee and he drew her to him. 

“ There’s nothing against Gahrvey, asthore—nothing at all. 
I’m just nervous to-night—something is botherin’ me. Girleen, 
ye’re all I have in the wurruld : mebbe that had something to 
do with my fussin’, Leave me now for awhile, an’ I’ll be 
down soon.” 

When she left the room he closed the door. He fell upon 
his knees again, and began his litany as before in front of the 
iron crucifix : 

“Save the boy! (Nora, mavourmin, ’tis a black night for 
you; God an’ his blessed Mother help you! )—Save the boy! 
Christ the Son, by your Mother's sorrow, save the boy!” 

Suddenly he started, and his pallid face changed as if he 
had found a way out of the darkness. He arose quickly and 
exchanged his soutane for a coat. He put his oil-stocks and 
ritual into his pocket, and he took up a silver crucifix from 
the table, kissed it, and put it also into his pocket. Then he 
made the sign of the cross, and immediately started down- 
stairs. 

When he came out on the porch Garvey arose. Father 
Tom’s voice was steady and very gentle as he grasped the 
young man’s hand and said: 

“Walter, lad, Nora told me what ye want to say. I’ve 
known you since ye were born, and ye may have her; but take 
good care of her—she’s a fine gerl—a fine gerl. Now we'll 
have no more words about the affair—not just this minute, at 
any rate. I have a sick-call to make, and as long as your 
horse is here I’ll use him, with your leave. It’ll not take 
long.” 

‘Certainly, sir,” Garvey said. “I—” 
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“Never mind now, Walter. Another time. God bless ye 
both.” And Father Tom abruptly went out and drove off. 

He started in the direction of Garvey’s house. On the 
road he stopped at a miner’s cabin where he had during the 
preceding day given the last sacraments to a boy that was 
fatally hurt by a fall of coal. The priest came out hurriedly 
after a few minutes, and drove on again toward Garvey’s house. 
He passed the Number Six culm-dump, which had been burn- 
ing for years, enkindled by a bolt of lightning. Blue flames 
flickered and glided along the glowing mass, and the black hill 
of coal-refuse rose up against the dim sky monstrously. The 
heat came out to the road, but the horse was accustomed to 
this burning mound, and Father Tom was unconscious of it. 
The pumping engine at the shaft gave long, slow sighs at 
regular intervals, and the carriage wheels crunched the culm 
road ; beyond that the night was soundless. 

At last the horse stopped before the gate of Garvey’s 
garden. In the darkness Father Tom looked upward, and he 
made the sign of the cross once more. He then stepped out 
upon the road and began steadily to feel for the latch upon 
the gate. 

At that instant from the bushes across the road a pistol- 
flame spurted, and the old man fell sidewise heavily. 

The horse leaped violently, overturned the buggy, and 
dashed down the road, tearing itself free. 

Father Tom spoke as if he were sinking to sleep: 

“ Fahther, forgive—thim—they know—they know not—” 

After a few moments, when all was still, and when the 
shock of fear had passed far enough to let her act, Garvey’s 
mother went out to the gate, holding a lantern high with quak- 
ing, outstretched arm. Upon the coal-dust of the road, his left 
hand clutching the silver crucifix, his white face upturned and 
very still, she found Father Tom, dead. 

She knelt down, and with a flood of tears she said: 

“Thanks be to God an’ his blessed Mother! I—I mane, 
it’s sorry I am, Fahther Tom dear,—but I thought it was me 
own boy!” 
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A SCION OF OLD SPAIN. 


BY EDITH MARTIN SMITH. 


PELL you a story of something that will be in ac- 
cord with this perfect moonlit evening? With 
all my heart ; but what shall it be? As you say, 
this is not a fitting night for tales of adven- 
ae § ture and hair-breadth escape; of death and 
danger and gruesome horrors, although I learned of all these 
latter in plenty during my wanderings through Arizona and 
New Mexico. It is a land of danger and mystery, this great, 
brooding South-west, with its pathless mountains and awful 
wastes of desert, where the sun glares on a naked soil and 
where the angry winds find not even a blade of grass with 
which to form a sound. Only the shadow of an occasional 
giant cactus diversifies these trackless plains, whose burning 
sands are forming continual shifting mounds over the graves of 
an unknown and unnumbered lost. But we will not dwell upon 
these tragedies; such narratives are better suited to winter 
nights when we sit around a cheerful fire and listen to the- 
winds soughing and howling outside. This soft and gentle 
moon claims a kindred story; she is so generous in her glory, 
lending beauty to objects which would be commonplace, and 
ofttimes hideous, if viewed in the garish light of day, and her 
radiance to-night reminds me of those wonderful moonlit 
evenings in New Mexico where the atmosphere is so clear that 
the heavens display a grandeur never dreamed of in our 
Eastern skies. But what shall my story be? 

Ah, I have it; I will tell you of Don Sisto! That is what 
we always called him, although he had such a string of names 
that the recital of them would be too great a tax upon your 
memories and mine; I never could recall more than six or 
eight of them at a time, and then not in their proper sequence. 
You see he was a grandee of pure Castilian descent, although 
his people had lived for three generations in the New World. 
He dropped a good deal of his ancestral dignity when he 
came to San Vincente to live, and his neighbors and acquain- 
tances speedily curtailed the rest. Names do not count for 
much in the West; brevity is the most desirable feature, and 
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if your forefathers 
have handed down 
to you a surname of 
more than two syl. 
lables you will very 
likely awake some 
fine morning, be- 
fore you have been 
many monthsa resi- 
dent of the frontier, 
to find it consider- 
ably eliminated 
either by the local 
press or the leading 
citizens. This is 
where the Smiths, 
Joneses, and 
Browns have the 
advantage; they 
are permitted to re- 
tain their baptismal 
appellations unmu- 
tilated for life— 
unless they should | 

find it convenient RN 

to adopt an alias. 

But Don Sisto? Never shall I forget him! He was the 
grandest specimen of manhood that I have ever looked upon. 
Tall, of magnificent physique, and just the proper weight for a 
man of his years, he must have been nearly sixty when I first 
met him. I like a certain amount of avoirdupois in people 
who have passed middle life; otherwise, like Cassius, they are 
apt to have “a lean and hungry look” that breeds suspicion. 

He wore a long, iron gray beard, and his thick, wavy hair 
was also plentifully sprinkled with gray, but it was the man’s 
air of nobility and proud distinction that won my heart. After 
I learned his history he seemed to me like some magnificent 
bronze statue of a defiant god writhing under a punishment 
of which he would give no sign. Not that there was anything 
rebellious in the soul of Don Sisto; on the contrary, a more 
devout and edifying Catholic I have never known. It was on 
a festival day in the quaint old Mexican church that I first 
saw him, the feast of Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe, who is 
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patroness of at least half the Mexican faithful, and whose 
fiesta, in consequence, is celebrated with a pomp that, to the 
uninitiated, is startling. I had been practising medicine about 
three months in San Vincente and had grown accustomed to 
seeing the tired, olive-skinned mothers tell the beads with un- 
varying devotion as they sat in patient stillness on the floor, 
pausing occasionally in their prayers to lay a restraining hand 
upon the cunning brown babies that played in contented silence 
at their feet. These dark-eyed cherubs ask but little in the 
way of entertainment. I have seen them amuse themselves for 
an hour with the fringe of their mothers’ mantillas. Imagine 
one of our spoiled darlings in such a position! There are 
benches in the church for such as can afford to be pew-holders, 
but I have questioned whether they were put there in defer- 
ence to American custom or as a mode of expiation for sin by 
means of bodily torture. Any one who had experienced them 
would incline to the latter opinion. The Mexican sefiores, un- 
less very old, rarely seat themselves during the church services; 
hence when I caught my first glimpse of Don Sisto, he was 
leaning against a pillar in so picturesque a holiday garb that 
he made a tableau not easily forgotten. 

His trousers were of a bluish gray cloth, bound down the 
seams with black velvet; of coat and vest he was guiltless, 
although the day was very cold; his white linen shirt, some- 
thing in the nature of a blouse, was encircled at the waist with 
a brilliant silk sash, and his only wrap consisted of an unusual- 
ly handsome Mexican blanket, a serape of bright scarlet, which 
he wore in the style of a Roman toga. His embroidered 
sombrero, that inseparable adjunct to the toilet of a true-born 
Mexicano, lay on the floor beside him. 

In a congregation whose members attract attention only 
by their tawdry finery or extreme poverty, it is little wonder 
that Don Sisto’s patrician appearance set him apart from the 
common herd. 

I determined to make his acquaintance, but upon inquiry 
I learned that this would be a matter of some difficulty; he 
was proud with the hauteur of old Spain, and he had an un- 
concealed and emphatic dislike for Americans. As scraps of 
the don’s history reached my ears my desire to meet him in- 
creased, and it was finally gratified, although the circumstances 
that brought it about were rather pathetic. A patient of mine, 
a bright little girl of eight joyous summers, was ill with the 
small pox, which became quite epidemic among the Mexicans 
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of San Vincente that winter. The child’s life could have been 
saved had I been called in time, but it is impossible to make 
an ignorant class of people observe the simplest laws of pre- 
vention and sanitation, and poor young Dolores paid with her 
life the penalty of her parents’ prejudice. Don Sisto was her 
godfather, and it was through his influence that a doctor was 
summoned at all. We met at the dying child’s bedside and 
our acquaintance ripened from that hour. Perhaps my open 
admiration for the old sefior, and my deference to his some- 











‘* HIS VINE-COVERED CASA WAS ERECTED ON THE PLAN OF MOST MEXICAN HOUSES,” 


what antiquated views, did much to gain me his good graces ; 
but it was not until I had known him for many months that 
he ever alluded to his past life. Even then I never heard him 
utter a complaint. He had been a great ranchero down in old 
Mexico, where his establishment was managed on a scale of 
feudal splendor; it was not far from Queretaro, one of the 
most picturesque and interesting cities in that country of 
quaintly beautiful towns. His hacienda was as famous for its 
hospitality as his wife was noted throughout the land for her 
great beauty. Truly fortune had smiled upon Don Sisto! 

But Queretaro was then, as it is still, the heart and centre 
of the Imperial party, and Don Sisto was an ardent Royalist. 
It was at his house that some of their most important political 
schemes were planned, and when all failed and poor Maximil- 
ian’s ephemeral empire was shattered for ever, it seemed noth- 
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ing short of a miracle that a man of Don Sisto’s importance 
should have escaped with his life. The wheel of fortune had 
begun, however, to turn against him, and after the tragic and 
untimely end of Maximilian, that weak but well intentioned 
prince, many of the Royalists were imprisoned and _ their 
property confiscated. Don Sisto was among the number. 
During the months that he was immured in the damp, grim 
fortress that was used for the incarceration of political offenders 
—a prison that realized many of the horrors of the middle 
ages—a terrible fever swept Queretaro. The doctors called it 
by an infinite variety of Latin and Spanish names, and while 
they argued and disputed about its origin and method of treat- 
ment, Death the Victor was reaping a rich harvest. The dis- 
ease threatened to become a plague when, fortunately for the 
city, two English physicians came upon the scene, and finding 
that it was a malignant fever, the natural result of their awful 
non-sanitary regulations, they succeeded, with the help of some 
younger physicians who were not too prejudiced to be willing 
to learn and render what assistance lay in their power, in 
stamping out the scourge. Don Sisto’s wife, the beautiful 
Dofia Maria, had moved with her three children into the city 
in order to use all her influence towards obtaining her hus- 
band’s release. She was successful, but alas! at what cost. 
After four months of imprisonment Don Sisto came forth from 
his gloomy quarters to find that, instead of three pairs of 
chubby arms awaiting to embrace him, three laughing baby 
faces upturned for the paternal kiss, there were three small 
graves in the city cemetery beside which his wife, a wreck of 
her former joyous self, spent the weary days in weeping and 
prayer. She did not long survive her children; the mother- 
heart within her broke when they laid her baby, a charming 
boy of three years—the dimpled, rosy miniature of his father 
—in his tiny coffin, and very soon a larger mound appeared by 
the side of the other little graves, and Don Sisto was left 
alone. He gathered the shattered remnants of his fortune and 
turned his back for ever upon the home of his fathers, which 
had used him so cruelly. Like the patriarch of the Bible, he 
found himself reduced in a day from affluence to the extrem- 
est misery; but at least he would go to a new country, where 
none should know his history and taunt or pity him in his 
sorrows. Had Job lived in this progressive age he would 
probably have done the same thing, for of all the subtle in- 
ventions of the devil the commiseration of Baldad the Suhite, 
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Eliphaz, and So- 
phar, his friends, 
was certainly the 
most painful and 
exasperating. 
After long and 
dangerous wan- 
derings Don Sisto 
drifted to San 
Vincente, a small 
Mexican village 
of low-roofed 
adobes, goat- 
yards, fruit or- 
chards, and beau- 
tiful views, situ- 
ated in southern 
New Mexico, to 
which in later 
years an Ameri- 
can town has 
gradually attach- 
ed itself. Silver- 
ton, as it is called 
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camp, and for years had the appearance of some unsightly ex- 
crescence on the face of nature; now it is a city of magnificent 
distances and striking architectural contrasts, of palatial homes, 
and two-roomed cottages, municipal in everything but population, 
but withal a city whose tiny stream of life glitters with the 
evanescent bubbles of joy and darkles with the shifting shoals 
of misery and despair in the same proportion as the broader 
and more turbulent currents of metropolitan existence. 

The southernmost house on the southernmost hill of San 
Vincente is Don Sisto’s, and there he has lived in self-sought 
obscurity for more than twenty years. His widowed sister 
joined him after a time, and the two exist in a little world of 


-their own. I heard that he was teaching a class of small 


Mexican boys, and I had frequently seen him leading his mis- 

chievous muchachos to early Mass in much the manner that 

one would drive a flock of troublesome lambs to the shambles, 

He was very fond of children, poor, bereaved soul! Armed 
VOL, LXXI.—31 
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with a meagre knowledge of Spanish and a laudable desire to 
acquire facility in that musical tongue, which was very neces. 
sary in my practice as a physician, [ bearded the Douglas in 
his hall and begged him to take me, too, as a scholar. He 
was reluctant to do so at first, but at length he yielded to my 
entreaties, and those hours spent at Don Sisto’s grew to be 
the happiest and most interesting part of my three years’ resi- 
dence in Silverton. I think he became fond of me also, and 
he acknowledged that it was a pleasure to converse once more 
with a man of education and a gentleman. High praise from 
Don Sisto; but as.all his neighbors were composed of the 
most. illiterate class of Mexicans, the compliment was _ less 
overwhelming than it sounds. He did not speak English, 
although he understood it tolerably well, and when I listened 
to him conversing in the stately periods and musical, liquid 
accents of Castile I quite appreciated the force of the saying, 
that one should speak Spanish to one’s God and English to 
the devil. 

Don Sisto, they told me, had been looked upon as a rich 
man when he first came to San Vincente—wealth being always 
relative—but his herd of cattle grew gradually smaller, owing 
to mismanagement, [ daresay, and unpropitious seasons, until 
it was finally replaced by a flock of goats, and at last, misfor- 
tune still pursuing him, the noble old don was forced to eke 
out his slender income by manual labor. How restlessly must 
those haughty ancestors have turned in their narrow graves at 
the thought of this scion of old Spain earning his bread by 
the sweat of his» brow. Years ago, when a careless, light- 
hearted zi#io, handsome even then as a Greek god, he had 
watched the peons on his grandfather’s vast estate as they 
wove the bright-hued blankets that were sold for large sums 
in the neighboring cities; in a childish spirit of emulation he 
learned to weave them too, and: now, such an iconoclast is 
Time, those lessons stood him in good stead. His splendid 
handiwork was always in demand among the tourists and 
Americans of Silverton, and blanket-weaving became his chief 
source of revenue. 

His vine-covered casa was erected on the plan of most 
Mexican houses, but in place of the hollow square and patio, 
the fourth side of the square had been left unbuilt, so that 
the Southern view was unimpeded. A magnificent vista it was, 
stretching far away across bare, rugged mountains whose dis- 
tant range showed a sharply defined cleft through which the 
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fleecy peaks of “Las Tres Hermanas” were outlined against 
the eternal blue of the New Mexican skies. The old sefior 
would sit for hours in silence gazing at the unchanging land- 
scape of mesa and mountain, and smoking endless cigarettes, 
which he rolled and lighted with all the dexterity of his race. 
Who shall say what these thoughts were? Melancholy beyond 
doubt, as he dwelt upon all he had lost; resigned, perchance, 
as he realized all that they, his loved ones, had gained. 

There was no attempt at gardening or ornamentation in - 
his modest grounds. When one has suffered as Don Sisto had 
done the beauty of life loses much of its attraction. His 
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doves, tender white creatures that fluttered and cooed about 
his head or perched upon his shoulders, were his chief care 
and delight; he knew them all by name, and these soft, downy 
companions seemed to fill each its own place in his empty 
heart. 

He was an oracle among his affectionate, simple-minded 
countrymen, who reverenced him as they did the good padre, 
and I think any one of them would have gladly laid down his 
or her life for Don Sisto. On the whole he was happy with 
the happiness not of fulfilled but of surrendered hopes. He 
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told me as much in one of his rare moments of confidence. 
It is not human nature to dwell for ever in the past, and as 
the memory of his old existence faded away the bitterness of 
recollection died with it. Having outlived life’s tragedy, he 
was in a better position to enjoy its comedy—the two ingredi- 
ents are pretty evenly balanced, and Don Sisto had a keen 
sense of humor. He was a clever observer of the vagaries of 
American politics, and ‘kept himself well posted in all that was 
transpiring in our country as well as in her sister Republic. 
So scathing and acute were his criticisms that I often thought 
him fortunate in having chosen for his adopted land one that 
tolerated such freedom of speech and opinion. 

I have told you how he despised Americans, gringoes, as 
he contemptuously called us; I think it was principally be- 
cause aristocracy did not obtain in his out-of-the-way corner of 
the West. Had he been thrown with that enviable class of 
society which is just beginning to astonish itself, as well as the 
public, with recently grafted family trees whose lofty limbs 
reach out to dead generations of kings, the don might have 
modified the severity of his judgment. No puedo decir, as he 
would himself exclaim with a characteristic shrug of the 
shoulders. To me he was always courtesy itself—a perfect 
type of the Spanish cadal/ero. Mexicans are not held in very 
high regard by the people of Silverton, and my openly ex- 
pressed admiration probably gratified the don’s family pride. 
I had never known him to mingle with our citizens but on 
one occasion during my residence in Silverton, and that was a 
certain Fourth of July. The mayor of the town had spared 
no effort to secure what was considered on the frontier a 
fitting demonstration ef “the day we celebrate.” The patriotic 
buntings and enlivening fire-crackers aroused Don Sisto’s long 
dormant curiosity, and he announced to me during my lesson 
the previous evening that he was going to witness what we 
Americanos called a celebration. 

The programme consisted chiefly of racing interspersed 
with bursts of military music from the adjacent army post. 
There was burro racing, ‘with a purse for the slowest donkey; 
this for the small boy. Bag races, rock-drilling contests for 
the mining element, cowboy exhibits of untrained, bucking 
bronchos, which frightened animals insisted upon pitching into 
the grand stand and scaring the ladies and dark-eyed sefioritas 
half to death, and so on ad infinitum ; for all of these exciting 
features are more interesting to witness than to describe. Don 
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Sisto, attired ‘in his féte day garb, remained throughout the 
entire performance. He wore magnificent leather ca/zones, 
heavily embreidered in silver; these were a relic of past glory, 
and their beauty filled the soul of every cowboy in town with 
despairing envy, for not a man of them could boast of such 
old-world grandeur. He speedily unbent to the graciousness 
and good humor of the crowd, and later in the day I saw him 
in the office of Silverton’s main hostelry surrounded by an ad- 
miring circle of cowboys and imbibing mint julep with evident 
relish. The don’s haughty spirit was warming to his American 
neighbors as it warmed still later to the genial American 
cocktail, and it was this insinuating beverage, I am told, that 
accounted for the sefior reaching home that evening with a 
more unsteady gait and less gloomy frame of mind than was 
his wont. But this report was probably false; even in the Wild 
West one occasionally hears rumors that are untrue! The 
following winter I left Silverton to accept my present position 
in the Hopkins Hospital. Don Sisto and I parted with deep 
and mutual regret, and I feel that the fatherly embrace and 
blessing which he gave me when we said good-by has shed a 
benediction upon my after-life. I write to my old friend every 
month and once in a great while I receive a reply written in 
his fine chirography, which is beginning now to show the 
tremulousness of age, and I feel that before we can meet 
again he will have ‘ crossed the bar.’ 

This is all I have to tell, and you see it is not much of 
a story; the exciting part of the don’s career, and it was 
thrilling enough we may be assured, had been lived and for- 
gotten before I knew him. No honored place does his name 
hold upon the scroll of his country’s fame; no superfluous and 
hyperbolic obituary will be written at his death, and yet I 
think, beyond question or doubt, that when the Recording 
Angel opens his Book on the Jast dread day there will be one 
page telling of a man who was ever patient in affliction and un- 
complaining amid the trivial, vexatious worries of commonplace 
life; who bore with courage his heavy crosses, and remained 
throughout it all true to God, to his neighbor, and to himself. 
And at the top of this page will be written the name of my 
grand old friend—Don Sisto! 








A SONG OF THE SUMMER. 











© SONG OF THE SUMMER. 


Sun and shower, shadow and shine; 


Breath of the meadow and scent of the vine: 

T’he fields new sOWN, and the grass new grown, 
And over the hills he comes, alone! 

Straight his form as a sapling sheer; 

Leight his tread as the gracile deer ; 





His tresses fair as the tasselled corn; 
His brow as bright as the blush of Morn; 


His eyes ds blue as the lakes, that lie 












And smile in the gleam of the cloudless sky! 





And lo the winter is all forgot 





With its wrack and its ruin,—it mattereth not! 






For the Sun smiles clear through the sobbing rain, 





And the Summer—the Summer hath come again | 






EDWARD F. GARESCHE. 




















OLIVER CROMWELL, 


CROMWELL AND LIBERTY. 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


OMEBODY purporting to quote Cromwell repre- 
sents him as declaring that he would have the 
Englishman feared all over Europe as the 
Roman citizen had been feared in the days of 

, Roman greatness. This sentiment, so flattering 
to national pride, has placed the Protector on the highest 
pedestal; he is the Jove of the English pantheon. He is to 
be praised for everything. His crimes are acts of profound 
policy, his hypocrisy, blasphemy, cruelty are the unavoidable 
resources of a position of unexampled danger and responsi- 
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bility. It is an invidious task in this hour when the English- 
speaking world has decreed his apotheosis to examine the 
claims of the new divinity to its worship. I do not intend to 
say anything about Ireland. I am aware his dealings with 
that unfortunate country have found advocates from the Tory 
Clarendon to Mr. Froude. There is hardly a magazine writer 
who does not tell us that Cromwell's was the only method to 
establish order there; even Mr. Stead, a writer generally fair 
and outspoken, is under some spell. His hands are tied, his 
blood is frozen, he extenuates massacre by the double and in- 
consistent pleading of necessity and error. 


CROMWELL AND THE IRISH. 


Cromwell had been misled, it seems, by the inventions about 
the outbreak in Ulster under Sir Phelim O’Neil, and so misled he 
poured out upon the Irish the unrestrained vengeance of England. 
It was also necessary to put the authority of the Parliament on a 
sure basis, and the only way to secure this was to render it im- 
possible that that refractory people could ever again lift a finger 
in opposition. I am of opinion that in the nine years which 
followed, any man who was not a fanatic, any man capable of 
judgment, must have learned that there were comparatively few 
acts committed by O’Neil’s insurgents which could be classified 
as outrages; and that any such acts occurred without his knowl- 
edge.* The principles on which the Confederate Catholics con- 
ducted the war anticipated those rules of humane warfare which 
are supposed to prevail to-day; and the Confederate generals 
pursued those principles while Coote and Bingham, Monroe 
and Inchiquin, and their lieutenants, were wasting the lands 
and butchering the inhabitants wherever they found no enemy 
to oppose them. 

The truth about Cromwell’s method in Ireland is that he 
should succeed there at any cost, as he should succeed in Eng- 
land by any means that would not alienate his supporters, 
He might safely slaughter every man, woman, and child in an 
Irish town, burn every house and cottage, fling a storm of fire 
on every field upon his march, because in doing so he would 
have the enthusiastic approval of the Houses, of the Presby- 
terians, and of the sectaries of all kinds, and he would in addi- 
tion have the secret sympathy of the English Royalists. 


* The fact is, Cromwell and the Parliament were negotiating with Owen O’Neil on terms 
favorable to the Catholics in the year before the murder of the king. The English Catholics 
were to be included in the terms. The matter is one of the secrets of history which await 
fuller information. We know enough to see the hollowness of the pretence of retaliation for 
the Ulster massacre. 
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HIS REMARKABLE PERSONALITY. 


In England it would not do to give way to his savage im- 
pulses; he knew where to stop, for knowledge of character, in 
which he surpassed most others, restrained him among the Inde- 
pendents and Deists, the Fifth-Monarchy men, and the Zealots of 
Deuteronomy, the Presbyterians so calculating and pitiless, the 
mad sergeants who could not pass a church without ascending 
the pulpit, the dreadful fanatics who were inspired to preach 
and slay, and the fanatics who were inspired to overthrow all 
government. He walked amid these difficulties with an astute- 
ness hidden, as the occasion served, under a blunt familiarity, 
or a coarse buffoonery, or a solemnity to which the - strong, 
manly lines of his face could impart that appearance of mystic 
elevation never seen in the merely vulgar hypocrite. He was 
the prince of actors because for the time his passions, all the 
powers of his mind, entered into the part he was playing. He 
was in many respects great; his military genius and organizing 
power in military affairs were of no common order. He had 
little talent for constructive government, but he had confidence 
in himself; and so with an ambition that was unbounded he 
employed without scruple any means which led to its gratifica- 
tion. With an affectionateness of disposition towards his own 
family worthy, of a simple and homely training he united in 
affairs of state a ferocious perfidy, cynical in its coldness, terri- 
ble in its courage. His very hypocrisy, reaching beyond the 
imagination of Moliére and the reality of Tacitus, blinded all 
by the bonhomie, brusqueness, abandon which covered it. It 
was the simulation of ideal candor, and from his entrance to 
Parliament until 1648 it deceived every one; from 1648 it de- 
ceived the soldiers and continued to deceive them until the 
end. It was fortunate that when all others had ceased to 
trust him the army remained faithful. 

These are not the opinions of prejudice. They were the 
views of.all.men at. home*and abroad until, early in the nine- 
teenth century, certain French Liberals suggested political 
theories which started a train of thought among the Whigs 
and Nonconformists of England tending to a revision of the 
old judgment. If the verdict of history is to be set aside, one 
is entitled to demand the new evidence. In 1800 Napoleon 
charged his opponents with calling him Cromwell and calling 
him Cesar. I do not think he considered the implied com- 
parison a stigma, but his adversaries meant that he was a 
soldier aiming at military dictatorship; he in his soul took it 
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is old priest writ large” ; and this was a blow at priestcraft. 
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as expressing the fear that he could employ the army of the 
Republic as Czsar and Cromwell had used the armies they con- 
trolled. This was the estimate which continental Europe then 
held of Cromwell; it was an outside opinion, but it had the 
advantage of being an impartial one. 


THE PERIOD WAS ONE OF DISTURBANCE. 


At the very time all looked upon Cromwell as the destroyer 
of the Constitution in church and state; while the Whigs were 
not yet able to recognize him as a friend of political liberty, 
though in some unintelligible way they discovered in him the 
friend of religious liberty.* He expelled the clergy from their 
churches; he sent unsurpliced ministers and ranting soldiers 
into their pulpits. This may be to some minds the outward 
and visible sign of an interior love of religious liberty, but I fail 
to appreciate it. Be this as it may, there can be no question 
that with regard to civil liberty it was the opinion of every 
man in the beginning of the nineteenth century that he had 
raised himself to supreme power by trampling upon the con- 
stitution. Not a law, not a usage, by which person and pro- 
perty were protected was regarded. When the Parliament 
began to resist his violence, he charged them with usurping 
the legislature and the judiciary; years afterwards he said that 
this was his justification for seizing the control of the legisla- 
ture and judiciary—one of those necessities of state which his 
modern admirers lay hold of as a complete vindication. I have 
always heard it denied that two wrongs make a right. 

The truth is, that the period from the death of the king to 
the Restoration has been always looked upon as an interreg- 
num. The statutes of the first year of the Restoration are 
called the statutes of the 12th of Charles IJ. The interval has 
been looked upon as a period of lawlessness, and rightly, for 
the king was in exile, the constitution was suspended, the 
rights of the people were at the mercy of a faction which 
thought it controlled the army, until Cromwell, at the head of 
the army, drove it out as an obstacle to his ambition, put in 
its place men like Praise-God Barebone and his brother, You- 
will-be-damned-if-you-do-not Barebone; and when these foolish 
fanatics had done their work of discrediting civil institutions 
established that sham parliament of the three nations which, 
we are now told, was the foundation of imperial unity. 
Looking at the rule of Cromwell, one is amazed at the 


* Doubtless because Milton was his secretary, he who had written that ‘‘new Presbyter 
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hardihood which speaks of it as an era of liberty. We must 
go back to the governors of the Conqueror for a parallel to 
his major generals. Whatever was done from the death of the 
king, whatever led to the death of the king, was the act of 
Cromwell. The governors of the Conqueror exercised absolute 
sway over their jurisdictions; they were surpassed in’ every- 
thing save unbridled lust by the major-generals. No man’s 
property was safe. Decimation was supposed to be the legal 
limit of the confiscations they had the power to inflict. Crom- 
well in after years spoke of them as taking all instead of a 
tenth. They had been in reality his own instruments, but it 
became politic to discredit them; and this he could do with a 
passionate energy which looked like the prompting of indig- 
nant justice, and amid appeals to God which sounded like the 
denunciations of a Hebrew prophet. 


INFLUENCE OVER HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


Cromwell’s ability to hold men’s minds is the most remark- 
able of his qualities. His letters and his speeches, rambling, 
incoherent, impious, here and there relieved by a shrewd re- 
mark or a hint skilfully addressed to the passions of his hear- 
ers, are accepted by men of literary taste and political knowl- 
edge as examples of rough eloquence and profound insight. 
Everything about him must be praised since he has become 
the greatest statesman of any age. From his grave he casts a 
glamour over the Whigs and Radical Imperialists of England 
and the Revolutionary societies of France, as he ruled the 
army in his life. When those saintly soldiers grumbled at 
revenue and court splendor, he told them it was not for. him- 
self but for the glory of England these things were sought. 
He was the head of a great and generous people, therefore the 
supplies should be ample; he had)raised the country from the 
condition of a third-rate power to the foremost influence in 
Europe, therefore it was fitting he should have a court and 
guards even as the Man possessed them, even as Charles 
Stuart, from the bondage of whose house the people had gone 
forth. If they objected that he exercised more than regal 
authority, he was inspired to tell them that he was even as 
Christ, and that in Christ’s love for them their power had been 
lifted up against Agag and the priests of Baal, and that their 
feet were upon the necks of kings, and that their bonds were 
upon princes, and their fetters of strong iron were upon nobles, 
and that in all he was but their instrument because the instru- 
ment of Christ. Of course he would convince them. There 
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was a certain truth in his claim that England stood high in 
Europe, and in the tentative note for a revision of the historical 
verdict the Edinburgh Review, some sixty years ago, declared 
that he had never allowed any one to oppress his country but 
himself. 

The Whigs of the Reform era and their French allies saw 
that the Revolution of 1688 could only be justified if the 
principles on which the rebellion of 1642 and its consequences 
could be vindicated. Hampden, Pym, and Holles became the 
predecessors in political continuity of Russell and Sidney, as 
these were of Shaftesbury, Temple, Essex, and Halifax. 
Russell and Sidney died the death of traitors, the latter a 
pensioner of the French king, Russell probably one. Not one 
of the lot possessed a shred of character except Hampden. It 
is not clear that Hampden foresaw the consequences of the 
rebellion. It is likely that he expected that terms would be 
made with the king; it is likely, if he had lived, that his kins- 
man Cromwell would have sent him to the block for heading a 
counter-revolution. 


JUDGING HIS POLITICAL HONESTY. 


Two facts must be borne in mind in judging of Cromwell's 
political honesty. They are not the only ones, but they are 
important ones. By the royal assent the Long Parliament 
could not be dissolved except with its own will. The king 
had no power to divest himself of this part of the prerogative. 
The right of dissolution is still a part of the constitution, even 
though the queen’s title is only a parliamentary or convention- 
al one.* I mention the queen’s title as a proof that the king 
took the constitutional view when he held that his assent, 
obtained by coercion, was not binding. This, however, is one 
of the matters about which Charles’s good faith is so violently 
assailed by Whig politicians and the magazine writers who are 
carried off-their*feet by the Cromwell-worship of Carlyle and 
his school. But what of Cromwell? 

He maintained the indissolubility of the Long Parliament, 
and he took a commission in the service of that institution. 
For eight years he was its soldier, until he acquired that as- 
cendency over the troops and influence over the masses of the 
people which enabled him to expel from the House of Commons 
the members who were opposed to the trial of the king. One 


* It was a convention of notables that changed the dynasty. It had no authority, and 
every step based upon its invitation to the Prince of Orange was illegal. I say nothing of 
prescription ; that is not in issue. 
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is reminded of a proscription of Marian senators by Sylla when 
he calls up in memory the gaccount of Pride’s Purge. True 
there was no blood shed, but Pride intimated to the members 
what they might expect if they offered resistance. This body 
—so far as fidelity has a meaning, authority a claim to obedi- 
ence, or oath after oath gives a title to belief; so far as assur- 
ances public and private, professions in season, and out of 
season, may beget trust; so far, in a word, as there is anything 
which constitutes morality in the dealings of man and man, 
man and society—this body should command Cromwell. He was 
bound to sustain the Long Parliament with his life, for his was the 
will which had made it what it was—an irresponsible oligarchy. 
His attack upon its privileges is to be classed with the con- 
stitutional crimes of those Italian citizens who destroyed liberty 
in the republics cursed by their presence, with the tyrants who 
in any age or country stepped from the place of a servant to 
that of a master, and his expulsion of the members who, it was 
feared, would be merciful to the unfortunate sovereign, has the 
very savor of Tiberius when he went to the senate and sat 
among the senators to secure a fair trial for an enemy. 
When he expelled them later -on, he told them they were 
no Parliament. It was true, no doubt. The king that sum- 
moned them slept in a bloody grave. Constitutionally they 
were dissolved by his death; but suppose not, then the king 
who had the right to dissolve them was an exile. The House 
of Lords had been deprived of all power and authority; but 
it was by Cromwell’s counsel and by the aid of his sword that 
one king had been murdered and the other was a wanderer. 
By this counsel and this sword the Commons carried out the 
threat they had dared to make in the life-time of Charles I.; 
for they resolved: “ That whatever is enacted and declared for 
law by the Commons .. . hath the force of law, .. . 
although the consent and concurrence of the king or House of 
Lords be not had thereto.” Addressing the army, and through 
them the people and the House, Cromwell declared that “ the 
hour had come for the Parliament to save the kingdom and to 
govern alone.” Their resolution. followed on the suggestive 
hint. One of the most eloquent passages in all Macaulay’s 
writings is the attack on Charles for going to the House to 
arrest the five members. Unless on the assumption that the 
Long Parliament was the creature of Cromwell, that the House . 
of Commons was alone the Parliament, that the electors had no 
rights of any kind, that England was under a military despotism 
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sanctioned, as Cromwell professed to believe, by the same 
authority as that given to Moseg and Josue, and that legal op- 
position was to be treated as Moses and Josue would deal with 
idolatry, it is hard to understand how Macaulay, how the 
Radical Imperialists of England, can look with approving eyes 
at the swords of Colonel Price and his soldiers waving over 
one hundred and forty members, while condemning Charles for 
going to the House to arrest five members charged with treason.* 


THE RUMP PARLIAMENT, 


This outrage on the Commons left it with less than a hun- 
dred members. They were all devoted to Cromwell, as he 
thought. The name went out that they were the rump of a par- 
liament ; they are preserved in history as the Rump Parliament, 
a name as fatal to their influence as the names of the Bare- 
bone Brothers to that of the succeeding assembly.t But they 
suited Cromwell until, growing proud as though they had any 
real authority, he sent them about their business. As long as 
they voted what he wished they were free to amass fortunes 
and to appoint their relatives over the houses and estates and 
liberties of the people; but they decreed the disbandment of 
the army. This could not be tolerated. They thought that 
Cromwell was their servant; but it was in reality for him they 
had disestablished the church and sold its lands, driven the 
clergy forth to beg like the monks in the preceding century, 
confiscated the estates of the gentry, robbed the freeholders 
and peasantry belonging to the parts which had at any time 
been loyal to the king, raised taxes with a reckless disregard 
to the condition of the tax-payers, like the brutal covetous- 
ness which evoked the rebellion of Tyler or the hundred in- 
surrections that fill the reigns of the Tudors; but they might 
have continued to do this to the end if they had not reminded 
him of what he hated: the memory of laws and institutions; 
ways of life, of manners, of speech, of sentiment; the existence 
of a state with a prosperous people, a nation with venerable 
traditions and a noble history, before a Cromwell came to blot 


out the past. 


* What the treasonable acts were I do not know, but clearly the publication of their 
speeches and addresses amounted to seditious libel, It was an ill-advised proceeding on the 
part of Charles. 

+ The reader might like the names of a few saintly jurors of this time: Faint-not Hewit, 
Steadfast-on-High Singer, God-Reward Smart, Kill-Sin Pimple, Fight-the-Good-Fight-of- 
Faith Smith. One can readily imagine Cromwell groaning and then pouring out the spirit 
among these idiots. 
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ITS DISSOLUTION. 


It fell amid the mockery of the country. All classes were 
delighted. It was the power which seemed to oppress them, 
when the inexorable will of the successful soldier was behind. 
The ignominious name ruined it among the unthinking; would 
have been too strong an influence even on capable minds not 
interested in its continuance; but no one thought of the ribald 
buffoon slapping the members of his council on the back, 
flinging cushions at their heads, smirching them with ink, and 
then descending to the inferior officers and private soldiers to 
shriek forth prayers, to bellow psalms and join in the rivalry 
of extempore preaching, or the more amazing rivalry of silence 
when possessed by a spirit of inspired taciturnity. Yet the 
wretched Parliament enacted and talked, and was believed to 
be the cause of the calamities of the country, until the hour 
had struck. I think its last scene one of the most absurd and 
pitiful in the records of crime and weakness that may be taken 
from any nation. Amid the grotesqueness of a thousand in- 
conceivable follies in France of the Terror there is the pres- 
ence of death, as close and pervading to the senses as it was 
to the revellers during medizval plagues who waited, goblet 
in hand and wreath on head, while each saw in the other’s 
face the fatal spot appear. But the farce of the expulsion of 
the Rump defies even genius to make it solemn or dignified, 
much less striking. A rabble of village politicians driven 
from a public-house before they consumed the liquor which 
they had paid for would be on a par with them. The big 
policeman was there in the buff coat, the falling collar, and 
the rolling boots, as inseparable as the scars and wrinkles of 
which Lely was not to make beauty-spots; but with more 
unction than the modern conservator of the peace, that big 
policeman said: “Your hour is come; the Lord hath done 
with you!” A crowd of members started to their feet. 
“Come, come! we have had enough of this; I will put an end 
to your prating.”” There were protests; some hurrying to the 
door, some mounting on benches. Cromwell’s voice rose above 
the din: “It is not fit that you should sit here any longer! 
You should give place to better men! You are no parlia- 
ment.” A member appealed to Magna Charta. The scorn and 
brutality of Cromwell’s echoing rhyme was worthy “the great- 
est prince and soldier of the age”; and yet it might be said 
that a thousand imperishable memories ought to have sprung up 
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at the thought of the Great Charter in which every right or 
privilege of Englishmen has its birth, in which every seed of 
progress in law and power, in art and science, was planted. 
Whatever is to-day the pride and glory of the race was laid 
in the principles wrung by Catholic prelates and lords from a 
tyrant as intolerant of freedom as the great rebel of the seven. 
teenth century himself. 

A few hours after his musketeers had ejected the “end” of 
the Long Parliament he dismissed the Council of State, the exe- 
cutive of that body. When Bradshaw, a member of the council, 
protested that the Parliament could not be dissolved; that 
though Cromwell might drive its members forth it still lived 
in the constitution, one wonders whether no thought came to 
him of the time when he presided at the trial of the king, 
wrangled with him during the defence, gave the sentence which 
overturned a constitution which had lasted for six hundred 
years. It may have been that some such thought arose; but 
it is hard to say, for all the characters of the time seem to 
have been afflicted with a distemper under the paroxysms of 
which the most solemn and unusual acts were performed as 
though they were matters of routine, and acts of far-reaching 
consequence executed as by clowns grinning through horse- 
collars at yokels in a fair. After signing the warrant for 
beheading the king Cromwell playfully rubbed ink upon the 
face of a bystander! 


CROMWELL THE MASTER. 


Practically there was no change of government. The Bare- 
bones Parliament had only one authority to obey—Cromwell, 
and surrender their trust when he demanded it. It was a gov- 
ernment by the sword without the restraint which opinion, 
some kind of law, some forms of departmental delegation, have 
exercised in the worst kinds of military despotism. It is said 
that peace during the imperial parliament which succeeded 
Barebones’ was established over Ireland, England, and Scot- 
land with a completeness never before experienced by thése 
nations. This is the statement put forward as the justification 
of a despotism erected by the champion of freedom. Good 
government is the end of liberty, and Cromwell secured good 
government ; so that he was in practice as much tthe friend of 
freedom as in the day he entered parliament and took his stand 
against the king. There is nothing in the inference but a silly 
quibble; there is not a particle of real truth in the statement 
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that he secured that peace at home which is the essence of 
liberty. Gentlemen of good family were in constant terror of 
being shipped off to Barbadoes. The Royalists allowed to re- 
main here and there kept to their houses or fled to the woods 
at the approach of strangers. There was not a moment that 
their houses were safe from a military visitation, their goods 
secure from spoilers under the authority of the Common- 
wealth, the remnants of their estates beyond an additional 
requisition. 
AFFAIRS IN SCOTLAND. 


In this period of peace there was constant dread of insur- 
rection. Cromwell had his spies in every spot of London, in 
every part of the country. He dreaded the Independents, the 
Monarchy Men who went shouting for King Jesus, the Presbyte- 
rians who were in correspondence with the king, the Royalists 
whom all his blandishments could not win. If peace were 
secure, it is strange he would not venture to sleep two nights 
in the same room, or to return even with his mailed guard by 
the same route along which he had gone to any place from 
Whitehall. If the: fabled government of Pygmalion typifies 
the worst form of tyranny, then Cromwell’s rule has the fea- 
tures of the type. It was the same in Scotland. 

The fact is Scotland was in an agony of expectation for the 
coming of the king. She was merely kept down by the terror of 
his name and the strength of the army quartered upon her. She 
had done more for the revolution than England; she was well re- 
warded! Her subjugation was as complete as when Edward I. 
empowered his governors to despoil the people, to slay them at 
their pleasure. Impatient of the authority which secured her old 
laws and constitution, the freedom of her church, or at least the 
representative character of her ecclesiastical government, she 
rose against a scion of her line of ancient kings, and obtained 
in return the privilege of sending a few members to the impe- 
rial Parfament in London, in which they would not have a 
shred of influence, even if their influence would be employed 
for her benefit. For this privilege, exactions, domiciliary visits, 
Oppressions on the score of worship and on the suspicion of 
treason, went beyond anything of the days of Charles II., 
which the Whig historians hold up as the ex post facto vindica- 
tion of Cromwell's rule, and the ground for the Revolution in 
favor of William and Mary. 

In truth, the Commonwealth in England is one of those 
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periods of inexplicable and portentous horror like cataclysms 
in the changes of the earth. From out that time, created by 
it and in a remarkable manner guiding it, Cromwell emerges 
to arrest or turn back the forces of progress. The bursting 
forth of great fountains must have left desolate a land upon 
their retirement. The vineyards that grow from the lava of a 
volcano have succeeded to vineyards that had been blasted by 
the irruption. But in the interval between the rise of cities 
and farms on the deluged land, in the space that passed since 
the volcano’s activity, the march of progress is thrown back or 
arrested, a great misfortune to mankind at large. True, an ad- 
joining province may be benefited by the calamity; but hu- 
manity is an aggregate, the race is an entity in the production 
of wealth and the extension of knowledge, and a loss to part 
may be a loss to the whole for which nothing can compensate. 
Yet in comparison with the destruction of moral principles or 
their perversion, the loss of wealth, the death of a people 
through a visitation, is of no moment. 


A RESUME, 


When a man rises in a state through the violation of the 
elementary principles of order he is a public danger. When 
he obtains power through the profession of sanctity he destroys 
in all active minds belief in the reality of religion. If to treason 
and impiety you add a pretence of patriotism, and all this ends 
in a despotism to which the sincere patriot or the honest man 
of any kind must be offered as a sacrifice, you have the whole 
career of Cromwell. It is no wonder a confusion of mind should 
take hold of the world, that religion should become nothing but 
priestcraft, that opposition to undue exercise of authority should 
be stamped out in blood lest it become rebellion, that rebellion, 
however criminal, becomes holy when successful. All this has hap- 
pened in connecting the name of an unscrupulous and ambitious 
adventurer with the purest principles which have ever moved the 
heart—liberty of conscience and civil liberty. On this vulgar 
tyrant the forces of freedom have put their crown. In America, 
a land not merely dedicated to liberty, but born of the spirit of 
liberty, baptized in the blood of martyrs for liberty, we find 
the same hideous confusion of mind caused by the worship 
of success. Turn for a moment to the old Cavalier, the Mar- 
quis of Winchester, defending his house against the Parliament 
until the flames blaze around him; hear him as he bursts forth 
saying, I would so defend it if the king had lost all other 
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places!—and consider that writers have no praise for such splen- 
did loyalty. Think that, on the other hand, they are astute to 
vindicate the policy which sent thousands of English gentlemen, 
myriads of Irishmen and Irishwomen of all classes, to die in the 
swamps of the tobacco plantations, and estimate the value of 
their morality when judging of successful crime. I may not speak 
of Cromwell’s war and government in Ireland. The first has been 
described as necessary, the second as successful upon the whole, 
but the Irish race are not wiped out. His European policy has 
been lauded to the skies, yet if subsequent disaster and humilia- 
tion be a test that a policy, however showy, was unstatesmanlike, 
by this test Cromwell’s was the greatest failure in the course 
of English history till then. It could not have been otherwise. 
He was duped by Mazarin and handed Europe over to France. 
He destroyed Holland as a naval power, and in doing so laid 
the foundation for a French ascendency which was only pre- 
vented by the reckless ambition of a greater Cromwell—Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. Nothing has survived Cromwell but the 
crimes his admirers try to make the deeds of a hero and the 
mistakes they call the policy of a statesman. 
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RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS AMONG THE ARMENIANS. 


BY RIGHT REV. PAUL TERZIAN, 
Bishop of Adana and Tarsus. 


BETROTHALS. 





ae N the Orient, as is well known, children are mar- 
ried at a far earlier age than is customary else- 
where. Various reasons are given in explana- 
tion, though I think that only one possesses any 
% great probability. According to the most trust- 
worthy of the ancient accounts of this race, the custom has 
long prevailed in Asia Minor as well as in other regions in- 
habited by Armenian emigrants from Persia. In the sixteenth 
century, when the people were groaning under the yoke of a 
certain shah, he conceived the design of marrying the young 
Armenian maidens to Persian youths and the Persian girls to 
young Armenians. The one means of escape from this mis- 
fortune, it is said, was to hasten marriages, and for several 
nights the mothers ran from house to house, marrying their 
sons and daughters, young as they were, almost at random. 

This unlucky event seems to have left on the national 
spirit an impression so deep that centuries have not effaced 
it, and at last it has become quite a popular custom. Thence 
devolves upon the parents the imperative duty of closely 
watching the marriage of their children and their choice of a 
future. They must, moreover, be careful to take such meas- 
ures aS are necessary to prevent possible mishap, by arranging 
conditions which will insure happiness. The children in turn 
must exhibit thorough filial obedience to the good advice of 
their parents, while still retaining the right of using their free- 
‘will to consent or not. 

As among us marriages are made neither for love nor for 
convenience, there is no chance either of abuse or force; 
everything is done in perfect good order. When once a father 
and mother have decided on the marriage of their son, in 
counsel with the grandparents, but without consulting the 
young man, they choose from among all the young girls of mar- 
riageable age the one who seems most eligible by rank and 
social position. Then without delay they entrust to a woman 
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well versed in the delicate task of 
managing an Oriental courtship the 
duty of learning the likings and the 
plans of the young girl’s parents. The 
reason of this is that great care must 
be taken not to make an offer of 
marriage until the inclination of the 
family in question is well understood ; 
for a refusal would ruin the reputa- 
tion of the boy, and the tattle of the 
gossips would make it impossible to 
repair the damage. Hence it is not 
difficult to see the great prudence 
which must be used by the chosen 
messenger. Having prepared the way, 
she approaches both families, establish- 
es between them a cordial understanding, and finally makes the 
offer, which is in their case welcomed, after arrangements have 
been made as to the presents which the young man must make to 
his intended wife. In old times these presents consisted of rich 
ornaments, such as gold and silver bracelets studded with dia- 
monds, rings, ear-rings, and the gold pieces mentioned above in the 
account of baptism. But to-day they consist only of silver plate, 
heir-looms from the olden days, passed down from father to son 
and from mother to daughter, sad relics of better times. Al- 
though these ornaments to-day are of insignificant value, we 
regret to say that the people of the Orient, not yet being 
completely detached from the charm of appearances, have thus 
far not acquired the faculty of seeking qualities of real worth 
in affairs of marriage. 

Thus the thing which the young girl most considers is the 
value of the presents promised to her, and the young man 
thinks most of the physical beauty of his intended wife, and 
the wealth of her parents. The first question asked of the 
young man, before the arrangement can proceed, is, What can 
he offer his bride? And so it happens that unions that would 
be most auspicious in every other respect are prevented if this 
one requisite be lacking. This idea of considering the orna- 
ments as fundamental conditions, and indeed even indispensa- 
ble as regards marriage, gives great opportunity for deceit and 
trickery which occasion many a sad tale, and bring about 
irreconcilable discord between two families. So, for example, 
if the young man is not in condition to procure all the orna- 
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ments demanded, he casts about for the means, and often 
succeeds by borrowing from his friends. A week or two after 
the marriage the secret leaks out, unsatisfactory explanations 
wind up in disputes, and the young wife finds herself obliged 
to surrender all that she had received as a present from her 
husband. But when, on the contrary, all these arrangements 
are happily completed, and the agreement is made, they settle 
on the day of the public celebration of the betrothal. The 
ceremony ordinarily takes place in the evening; the priest 
being notified of the event, blesses the ring, and the same 
night the invited guests gather in the young man’s house. 

As soon as all are assembled the signal is given to set 
forth. Whither? To the house of the young girl, where, in 
the presence of the guests, the offer already made is repeated, 
and the ring is presented as a blessed token to the bride elect. 
Each one of the guests has already been provided with a wax 
taper expressly prepared for this occasion, and on the way to 
the maiden’s house these are lighted in order to light the way 
through the streets, often dark and muddy, as the weddings 
usually take place toward the end of autumn, and at the com- 
mencement of the rainy season. It is odd to see a crowd of 
men and women, hastening through the darkness with lighted 
tapers, accompanied by the joyful music of violins, drums, and 
clarionettes, and singing with loud voices snatches of popular 
airs. Sometimes a long detour is made, in order to lengthen 
the distance between the houses of the two betrothed. Arrived 
at the house, the father and mother pretend not to know the 
reason for this great crowd of visitors. Words are exchanged, 
and long and meaningless discussion follows, both parties care- 
fully withholding every word which would disclose their inten- 
tion. 

At last the priest adroitly changes the course of the con- 
versation and prepares the minds of the parents to accept the 
offer for the sake of which the visitors have taken the liberty 
of presenting themselves at this hour of the night. Then, while 
all lips are closed and every eye is lowered, a deep silence 
pervades the room and the priest continues in the following 
manner: “According to the law of the Supreme Creator and 
following the usage of human society we have the happiness of 
demanding the hand of Miss N. for Mr. N.” 

The father of the young girl, in order to be pressed, pre- 
tends that he does not wish to accept the offer, stating that 
his daughter is still too young, and that he has not yet thought 
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of marrying her. Thereupon the parents of the young man 
make answer. Finally all agree; the consent of the father and 
mother, or of those who represent them, is won; and then 
they turn to consult the young girl. At this moment she is 
not to be seen; she has hidden herself, as usage decrees. The 
priest goes in search of her; but when found she does not 
speak, and it is useless to attempt to win her consent in words. 
The priest, well versed in the knowledge of the national cus- 
toms, tries another means better adapted for success; he offers 
her his hand, saying to her, “If you wish to comply with the 
desires and the will of your parents, kiss this hand as a sign.” 
The affirmative or negative action of 
the young girl, warned and consulted 
beforehand, settles the matter. Then 
comes the presentation of the ring be- 
fore the assemblage, accompanied by 
the benediction, on which great stress is 
laid. Custom demands that the presen- 
tation and the blessing should be per- 
formed in public; but, on the other 
hand, it does not permit the young girl 
to appear in sight. So recourse is had 
to another expedient. A brother or sis- 
ter of the bride elect comes forward, 
kneels down before the priest, who be- 
stows the benediction in presence of the 
crowd, likewise on their knees. And the 
child then carries the ring to the fiancée. After this ceremony, 
the health of the young couple is drunk amid an acclamation of 
compliments and congratulations. The liquor used on this 
occasion by both rich and poor is only a rose-syrup prepared from 
water and common sugar. Whatever honor it is possible or 
desirable to confer on the guests on this occasion, the syrup is 
above all indispensable ; it is, so to say, a characteristic com- 
pliment. 

Now it is time to remember the young man, who is at home 
awaiting the good news, for he is not among the wedding 
party. Custom forbids him to appear in the house of his 
destined bride either before or after the betrothal; up to the 
very day of the wedding he is forbidden even to pass by the 
door. If by chance they meet, the fiancée hides herself, and 
the boy must turn away his face. Respect for custom forbids 
the parents to allow the meeting of the young folks before 
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marriage. Towards ten o’clock the party breaks up, and each 
guest as he departs receives a wax taper from the family of 
the young girl. It is customary on going to carry away some 
objects, stealthily picked up, in order to test the vigilance of 
the people of the house. The latter, of course, are on the 
watch; but among so many guests some find it possible to 
carry away a glass, a bottle, or often some cooking utensil. 
These things are returned only at the price of a supper from 
the head of the family. The same night the parents and the 
friends of the young girl, after having assisted at the cere- 
mony, go to visit the parents of the young man; and the 
latter must stand upright before his future father-in-law 
and all the assemblage, during the whole time of the visit, 
which sometimes lasts for hours. At a certain moment the 
brother of his fiancée takes him aside and offers him privately 
a glass of syrup, prepared by his fiancée with her own hand. 
This is given in acknowledgment of the choice he has been 
pleased to make of her. The whole night is passed in song 
and amusement. During the fortnight which follows the be- 
trothal both parties receive visits of congratulation, and to all 
guests they must offer nothing but the syrup used at the 
betrothal. 


MARRIAGE, 


The interval between the day of betrothal and that of mar- 
riage differs according to the customs and habits in the various 
cities of Asia Minor: the nearer they are to the great cities, 
like Constantinople, Smyrna, etc., where foreign usages interfere 
with national observance, the more we notice that the interval 
lengthens into months and even years. In the interior cities 
such delay is held in horror. In Anatolia, where the people 
love to retain with all fidelity the usages cherished and prac- 
tised by their ancestors, they never devote more than a month 
to this interval, appropriated, it seems, to preparations for the 
wedding. 

On the part of the young man these preparations consist in 
getting ready the ornaments promised at the betrothal: a white 
wedding-dress ; a fine veil to cover the face of the young bride, 
descending in front to her very feet; a wreath of artificial 
flowers; a pair of shoes, etc.; on the part of the young girl 
the trousseau must be looked after. This is made up of linen 
garments, dresses for great occasions, and such bits of jewelry 
as the parents can give to their daughter; also a wooden chest 
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A Group OF KURDS, 


filled with linen and clothing, a mirror, the nuptial bed with 
all its paraphernalia, carpets, and some cooking utensils. It 
should be added that this equipment is in proportion to the 
wealth of the parents. 

Once these preparations are completed the two persons con- 
cerned fix on the week for the celebration of the marriage, 
which usually takes place on Sunday afternoon in the parish 
church. Two days before invitations are sent out and the 
musicians secured. Saturday evening the godfather is bound 
to invite all the friends of the bridegroom to take a warm 
bath during the night, and they go to the bath with a great 
noise attended by the musicians procured for the wedding. 
Sunday morning the bride’s white dress and the bridegroom’s 
par-.dessous are sent to the church to be blessed by the priest ; 
the future couple assist together at the first Mass and receive 
Holy Communion, having made a general confession. 

In the forenoon the young man must be shaved in presence 
of the guests, while the music plays and his friends sing; the 
barber, eager enough for these welcome days of big profit, 
brings with him a well-stocked case of perfumes. The friends 
who are gathered to do honor to the bridegroom must each 
one pour out upon him a bottle of perfume, and display his 
generosity by paying double for it; finally the bridegroom is 
dressed amid the assembled crowd, while the priests, accom- 
panied by choir-children, sing canticles. The same scene occurs 
at the house of the young girl. 
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In conducting the young bride and bridegroom to the 
church a variety of customs is observed: in some cities the 
bride’s brother offers her his arm, but when returning she is 
confided to the care of her husband; in other cities the young 
man’s parents conduct their daughter-in-law to the church from 
her home, where her guests and the bridegroom’s have assem. 
bled in separate groups; in other cities again, where they lead 
the bride mounted upon a horse, she must be completely cov- 
ered by a thick veil which envelops all her body; each time 
that she has to mount or descend, either in going out of her 
father’s house or after the marriage ceremony, great care must 
be taken lest the bride’s foot should touch the earth, and each 
time she descends from the horse it is mounted by a boy, who 
must wait there until the bride herself remounts. For this duty 
some strong young fellow, a relative of the bridegroom, is 
selected. The procession is always accompanied by musicians. 

Arrived at the church, they find a great crowd of persons 
who, though uninvited, are always welcome to assist, if they so 
desire, since the door of the church is opened to everybody 
and no one can be prevented from becoming a spectator. The 
people love to have this unceremoniousness and oriental familiar- 
ity, a remnant of their primitive life, as a contrast with the 
formal and exact ceremonial prescribed; and the family would 
be greatly grieved if no outsiders thought of coming to honor 
the wedding by being present at the church. 

Before the rail separating the choir from the body of the 
church a little space is reserved on which are set two rustic 
wooden chairs. Upon these chairs the bridal couple sit down 
together, and the others kneel upon mats covering the floor of 
the church, which is neither paved nor boarded. During the 
ceremony, when the priest is about to give his blessing, the 
bridal couple enter the choir and stand facing each other be- 
tween the high altar and the two witnesses, their foreheads 
touching. In this position they receive the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony. After they have given affirmative answers to all the 
priest’s questions concerning their duties to each other and to 
their children, he speaks in the vernacular of all the evil days 
and all the misfortunes of human life, misery, poverty, sickness, 
infirmities of all sorts. He demands of the bride perfect fidelity 
in her conjugal duties, and entire obedience towards him whom 
the good God now gives her as husband. He demands of the 
bridegroom, in turn, unceasing care, thorough exactness in his 
duties as husband and father, and patience and wisdom, always 
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remembering that he has chosen his wife freely and accepted 
her as companion before the Cross, Our Lady, and the Blessed 
Sacrament. Of both he then demands mutual forbearance and 
a sincere and lasting love. The bride and groom make answer 
in an undertone, while everybody listens with a most edifying 
attention, and with a recollection thoroughly religious. Finally 
the priest ties about the heads of the young couple a cord to 
the end of which is attached a cross. Towards ten o’clock in 
the night of the wedding day the priest removes these crosses 
with a special ceremony, and not until then can the newly 
married couple enter the nuptial chamber. 

They go home then, each one bearing a cross typical of the 
trials certain to be encountered in their future life. On the 
way, in token of joy, the water-carriers with a great noise break 
jars and earthen jugs before the young couple. The godfather 
it is who must pay these good men; his place in the procession 
is close to the bridegroom. Not infrequently does it happen 
that the latter is surprised with a shower of water from the 
broken jars. Then the procession makes the streets resound with 
its hurrahs, while the young husband, moved at seeing his 
clothing thus drenched, sheds abundant tears. Arrived before 
the gate of the house, they find a sheep lying on the ground 
ready to be killed at the feet of the young couple; at least 
thus it was in the ancient days of wealth; to-day little pullets 
are substituted. The butcher as he puts his knife upon the 
throat of the fowl says these words: “ May the good God thus 
put all your enemies under your feet,” and every one answers 
in a loud voice “‘ Amen, Amen!” Then 
from the windows above the entrance 
the people throw down upon the young 
couple dried fruits such as raisins, hazel- 
nuts, pistachios—the sole wealth afford- 
ed by their paltry resources. With these 
are mixed some little pieces of money 
to please the children withal. 

At his entrance the husband is con- 
ducted by his godfather to the crowd of 
men, and the wife is led by her god- 
mother towards the women; and instant- 
ly all the. assemblage, men and women, 
exhibit a praiseworthy zeal to kiss the 
cross, which lies like a crown on the 
heads of the bridegroom and his bride. A CIRCASSIAN, 
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The bride having taken the seat of honor, some one lays in 
her arms first a little boy and then a little girl in token of the 
general wish that her first child should be a boy. Every one 
must come forward and do homage, placing at the bride’s feet 
an orange or some other fruit of the season as a mark of re- 
spect. 

The bridegroom is called the prince of the feast, and is not 
supposed to quit his place of honor unless forced to do so. If 
he does quit it, he must be careful to leave behind him some 
object belonging to him. If he fails to do that, the assemblage 
condemns the godfather to pay forfeit—that is to say, to give 
them a supper; and however vigilant both of these persons 
may be they are not seldom caught napping. Towards nine 
o’clock the guests take leave of the master of the house, 
having had their hearts’ content of eating, drinking, and song. 
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HOUSEHOLD LIFE AFTER MARRIAGE. 


The bride, faithful to the Oriental tradition, after her mar- 
riage keeps herself concealed from every one except her 
husband. Over her face she wears a fine handkerchief through 
which she can see without being seen, and of which she is not 
divested for years, and then only by the special permission of 
her mother-in-law. She must speak with no one, not even her 
husband’s parents or brothers; an exception is made with re- 
gard to his sisters, but to them she must always speak in an 
undertone. 

Every morning and at the end of each meal she must approach 
her husband's father and mother and pour water on their 
hands. 

Up to a certain age she kisses the hands of all visitors 
whatsoever, excepting men, before whom custom never permits 
her to appear. Sons after their marriage never leave the 
paternal roof. Ground being very cheap, they build as many 
extra rooms as may be desired, and when space is at all limited 
eight or ten people will live in the same apartment. The most 
unfeeling of men would be moved to see these people in a 
little cramped room built on the ground and level with a court 
covered with poisonous and foul-smelling mud. A _ shocking 
odor fills the room whenever they open the door, which is the 
sole opening for admission of light and air. 

As the visitor enters he finds himself greeted by a cloud of 
smoke from burning petroleum and smouldering coal, which 
By the 
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dim rays of light which enter through the cracks in the door 
little half-naked children may be seen playing on the straw, 
smiling with that angelic satisfaction peculiar to these inno- 
cents, perfectly regardless of their hard lot. And it is indeed 
quite astonishing to find these little ones happy, graceful, and 
robust despite bad lodging and bad nourishment. Often they 
are stout enough to excite the envy of royal parents watching 
day and night beside the cradle where the object of their 
tender solicitude, despite all care, is ly- 
ing a prey to frightful suffering. Who 
can doubt that God in his eternal justice 
watches closely over souls deprived by 
his providence of all temporal blessings, 
and blesses them with the real and un- 
speakable wealth of health, resignation, 
and faith. 

As the visitor enters the home of 
these humble creatures he is presented 
with a pillow, to be used as a seat in 
the absence of a chair or cushion. 
When some members of the family un- 
dertake to tell their tale of woe, they 
manifest such Christian resignation that 
it is impossible to avoid shedding 
tears. They listen to your words with edifying simplicity, 
accompanied with sighs of contrition if any fault has been 
committed. What is most touching is that at the moment of 
your departure they humbly offer you one or two pennies, 
without doubt the price of their dry daily bread. This cer- 
tainly is a relic of the most Christian generosity of former 
days. 

At sight of this charity, fit to remind one of the Scripture 
story, the priest finds a sweet joy in adding to the little sum 
of family wealth some pennies from his own pocket, and then 
makes his escape amid a shower of blessings and hearty good 
wishes. 

Such is a faithful description of the household life led by 
the majority of the Armenians in our diocese. 





AN ALBANIAN, 


FUNERALS. 


When the condition of a sick person is beyond hope of re- 
covery, the faithful piously consider it their bounden duty 
to notify the priest, in order that he may administer the 
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last sacraments—confession, communion, and extreme unction. 
When life has departed they close the eyes and mouth of the 
deceased, wash the body, clothe it in the finest and newest 
garments at hand, and cross the arms on the breast. From 
this moment until the time of the funeral two candles are kept 
burning, one at the head of the bed and the other at the 
foot. The sad sound of a wooden bell.gives notice of a new 
funeral. car 

If the deceased has passed away towards evening, or about 
night-fall, it is difficult to comprehend the heartrending condi- 
tion of the unhappy family of the deceased. They must pass 
the whole night by the side. of the. corpse, or even in the 
same bed, until the dawn, weeping and sighing, while the asses 
and the cattle mingle their groanings with the general lamenta- 
tion; for in the villages and little towns where people dwell 
in huts these poor animals spend the winter with the family in 
order to lessen the cold by their breathing. 

Relatives, neighbors, friends, and even enemies, are invited 
to pay their last respects to the remains of the deceased. In 
sign of grief coffee without sugar is offered to the company. 
Mourning women are secured, who eulogize the departed in 
words and anecdotes fit to draw tears from the most unfeeling 
person in the world. After they have shed many tears, and 
wept and lamented until their very voices die in their throats, 
there sounds the deep tone of priests singing the burial chant. 
Then the body is taken to the church in a special coffin. 
Among the wealthier classes this is covered with a black cloth 
adorned with little white crosses. Among the others a com. 
mon bier is used, on which the body is extended and wrapped 
in linen. 

The coffin or bier is carried to the cemetery by either rela- 
tives or friends of the: deceased. On the way, marching very 
slowly, they chant in a loud tone. A great cross, accompanied 
by two lighted, torches, comes first, and is followed by the 
priests, who walk before the coffin. Every Christian who 
meets the procession stops, uncovers his head, and repeats the 
sign of the cross many times. The procession having arrived 
at the church, two wooden chairs are made to do duty as 
catafalque; or, as is not infrequent, the body is placed upon a 
mat on the ground. If the relatives of the deceased are of 
comfortable condition, little lighted wax tapers are distributed 
to everybody in the church. During the ceremonies the body 
is blessed with holy water and perfumed with incense, and 
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then while it is being conducted to the cemetery the chant is 
sung all along the way. 

Let him who wishes an instance of Christian mortification 
come here to us and accompany a funeral procession through 
streets covered by pools of filthy water and knee-deep in 
mud, and walk along exposed to the merciless rain and snow, 
and the bitter cold which glues the bearers’ hands to the han- 
dle of the coffin«or bier. 

Toward the end of the ceremony in the cemetery the priest, 
with the sign of the cross, blesses the four corners of the 
grave, and scatters three shovelfuls of earth into it and as 
many more upon the coffin. Following the priest, all present 
dutifully cast in three handfuls of dust. As the cemeteries 
are not surrounded by walls, nor watched over by special 
guardians, the faithful dare not even place wooden crosses as 
marks of distinction at the head of the graves, lest it should 
be the occasion of sacrilege. So they must content themselves 
with leaving as monuments some fragments of stone. 

On returning from the cemetery every one is requested to 
visit the home of the deceased. There they are invited to 
partake of steaming broth—prepared by neighbors or friends— 
while reciting ardent prayers for the soul of the deceased. 
Three days later a Mass is chanted for the departed soul, and 
at this the people assist with the most 
touching devotion. And on this occa. 
sion food, including broth, must be dis- 
tributed by the church. The grave is 
again blessed on the third and the 
ninth day, at the close of the third 
month, and at the end of a year. 

The length of time given over to 
mourning is one year for fathers, mo- 
thers, elder brothers, married sisters, and 
other near relatives of adult age; and 
six months for the other brothers and 
sisters. The mourning color is dark 
blue. The mourning dress is worn day 
and night, since ordinarily the people 
have but one costume for night and 
day, both in the house and out-of-doors. During all the time 
of mourning no sign of joy can be perceived in the family of 
the deceased, and they are to be met with at no place of pleas- 
ure or amusement. 
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When the deceased is a priest every effort is made to carry 
out the Christian ritual in all its splendid detail. The pro. 
cession makes the circuit of all the churches; at different 
places it stops in the street and the Gospel is read over the 
dead. The shops are closed and the women suspend their 
duties. The deceased is interred in the court of the church, 
clothed in his sacred vestments. The farmers send sheep to 
be distributed to the poor; usually they continue the mourn. 
ing for eight days. If the deceased is a married priest, his 
widow can never again remarry; likewise the priest, if his wife 
should die, cannot contract a second marriage, but must remain 
a widower to the end of his life. Celibacy in this country is 
reserved to those priests whom the bishop at their ordination 
judges to be worthy of the honor. 
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CLAUDE BERNARD, THE PHYSIOLOGIST. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, PH.D., M.D. 


HE Collége de France will be a favorite shrine 
of pilgrimage for educators who visit Paris this 
summer. It represents the oldest educational 
institution deliberately founded with the idea 
of combining teaching with investigation. The 

professors were not bound to teach definite doctrines, literary 
or scientific, but to give rather the results of recent investiga- 
tion and personal meditation on great scientific and philo- 
sophic problems. The college was not meant, in a word, so 
much for students as for specialists. It was intended not to 
convey a definite body of knowledge on any subject, but rather 
to round out the knowledge acquired in the regular course at 
the University of Paris, and to dwell particularly on recent 
lines of advance in special subjects in a manner that would 
encourage original investigation. 

In a word, the Collége de France was the first of the 
modern post-graduate schools. We have learned in recent 
years how important are post-graduate departments for their 
influence on the regular work of a university. Unless original 
investigation of a high order is constantly heing done at a 
university, it is inevitable that the regular course shall cease 
to be up to date. Modern educators are coming to realize 
very forcibly this feature of a successful teaching institution. 
Hence the interest that will surely be manifested in the Col- 
lége de France as the original post-graduate school. 





ASSOCIATION WITH THE COLLEGE DE FRANCE. 


To the great majority of those who come to pay their re- 
spects at the shrine of original investigation, it will prove a 
distinct surprise to find the centre of the court of the Collége 
de France occupied by a statue of Claude Bernard. Bernard 
is not well known, and still less appreciated out of scientific 
circles. By many it is forgotten that the original free school, 
the collége de trois langues, in which Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin were the only chairs, has extended its scope, and that 
in our day the natural sciences represent the most fertile field 
of its achievements. The absolute freedom of opinion guaran- 
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teed to professors originally, and which constituted the principal 
reason for an educational institution apart from the University 
of Paris and its trammels, has proved a precious heritage to later 
generations. Science has flourished vigorously, and the memorial 
to its representative cultivator at the college in this century 
has deservedly been given the place of honor in its court. 

To the initiate, however, for whom, in medicine and physi- 
ology, and general biology, his work is still an inspiration, 
many points of interest around the college will have all their 
attraction from associations with Claude Bernard's career. His 
neglect by the popular mind is more than compensated for by 
the fervent admiration of all those who are occupied with: in- 
vestigations along the lines he followed. For in him they 
recognize a master mind such as is given to a branch of 
science not more than once in a century; the veritable pos- 
sessor of a magician’s wand, who knows how to disclose the 
hidden veins of precious ore, the exploitation of which will 
prove a source of riches to so many faithful followers. For 
these the dark little laboratory of the college in which Bernard 
made so many of his ground-breaking discoveries will be in 
the nature of a shrine to which one comes with precious 
memories of the genius loci that was. The apartment across 
the street at No. 40 rue des Ecoles, where Bernard lived for 
years, will be the term of many a pilgrimage. Scientists from 
all over the world will wander from here out to the laboratory 
in the Jardin des Plantes, where Bernard’s work was done in 
his later years, and where the fundamental problems of life— 
plant and animal—usurped the attention that had at first been 
devoted exclusively to human physiology and its allied sciences. 


HIS ORIGIN AND EDUCATION, 


Claude Bernard is another and a striking illustration of the 
historic tradition that great men usually come from the coun- 
try, and not infrequently from poor parents. He was born at 
St. Julien, not far from Lyons, almost in.the centre of France. 
His father owned a small farm in the Beaujolais wine district. 
The little estate came later into Bernard’s hands, and when 
he could afford the time he spent his summers there. When 
the air is clear the white summits of the Alps can be seen, 
and they make a pleasing contrast to the plains along the 
Saone and the hill-sides of the immediate neighborhood, all 
covered with vineyards. Bernard, who enjoyed nature very 
much, speaks enthusiastically of his little, verdant summer nest. 
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Bernard was educated at the Jesuit school of Villefranche, 
It will be recalled that Theodor Schwann was also a student 
of the Jesuits. In these days, when Jesuit educational train- 
ing is impugned, the facts are worth noting. It is claimed 
especially that the old-fashioned training by means of the 
classics is narrowing. The old method of a definitely pre-e 
scribed course of study for every student is said to hamper de- 
velopment. Slavish devotion to old pedagogic methods, it is 
urged, cannot but shackle and destroy initiative. The sub- 
ordinate place of the sciences in this scheme of education is 
said to hinder progress in the sciences later on in life, to leave 
the powers of observation undeveloped until it is too late, and 
to distract the mind of the student too much from the practical 
side of life. Here are two men whose lives are an open contra- 
diction to all the allegations of the opponents of the old Jesuit 
system of training. Needless to say they are but two of many, 

Bernard pursued the course with the Jesuits at the Collége 
de Villefranche as far as it went. After this we find him at 
Lyons, at first pursuing studies in philosophy in preparation 
for his baccalaureate degree, evidently with the idea of eventu- 
ally entering the university. Family reasons, mainly financial, 
compelled him to give up his studies, and for nearly two years 
he was an assistant in a pharmacy in Lyons. Here he developed 
a scepticism with regard to the effect of the drugs he com- 
pounded that led later in life to his important studies on the 
physiological action of remedies. 


EARLY EXPERIENCES IN PHARMACY. 


The science of therapeutics was at that time in a most in- 
choate stage. Very little was known of the exact action of 
drugs. Exaggerated claims were made for many, but mainly 
on uncertain clinical experience. The modern patent medicine 
was as yet unknown, but something not unlike it had become 
popular among the patrons of the Lyons pharmacy. One 
remedy was in constant demand by city patrons and by coun- 
try people, who came from long distances especially to procure 
it. It was known as da thériaque—“ the cure”—I suppose from 
some fancied connection with the root of the word therapeutics. 

This remedy, according to the old women of the neighbor- 
hood and the countryside, was a panacea for every ill that 
flesh is heir to, and a few others besides (pro morbis omnibus 
cognitis et quibusdam alits). The composition of this remedy 
was, however, even more interesting than its universal curative 
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efficacy. Whenever a drug spoiled from too long keeping, or 
an error in its manufacture, made it unavailable for the pur- 
pose for which it was originally intended, or whenever an in- 
voluntary mistake in compounding occurred, the assistants in 
the pharmacy were directed not to throw the drugs away, but 
to reserve them for “la thériaque.” ‘“ Mettez vous*cela de 
cété pour la thériaque” (put that aside for “la thériaque”’) was 
a standing order in the shop. From a remedy of such varied 
ingredients the most wonderful effects could be expected and 
were secured. An unexpected action of the remedy, how- 
ever, was that produced on Bernard’s mind. This influence 
was later to lead to the healing of a good many ills in the 
system of therapeutics, and to bring about the establishment 
of the sciences of experimental pharmacology and physiology. 

Bernard developed literary ambitions while at work in the 
pharmacy. He spent many of his free evenings at the theatre, 
and wrote a musical comedy, “ The Rose of the Rhone,” which 
was acted with some success. He worked at a prose drama, 
and thinking the possibilities of life too narrow in Lyons, he 
resolved to go to Paris. With his play in his pocket, and a 
letter of introduction to the distinguished critic St. Mare 
Girardin, he reached the capital. Bernard's drama, “‘ Arthur de 
Bretagne,” was published after his death, and shows that its 
author possessed literary talent of a high order. This must 
have been evident to Girardin, to whom it was given to read; 
but he very wisely advised its author to eschew literature, at 
least for a time, until he was able to make his living by some 
other means. Girardin advised Bernard to take up the study 
of medicine, for which his work in pharmacy had already pre- 
pared him somewhat. 


BEGINS THE STUDY OF MEDICINE. 


Bernard, having once made up his mind to pursue medi- 
cine, threw himself, as was his wont, enthusiastically into the 
study of it. The utmost frugality was necessary in order to 
enable him to live on the scant income that could be allowed 
him from home. He lived with a fellow-student in a garret in 
the Quartier Latin. Their one room was study and sleeping 
room, and even, on occasion, kitchen. When a “box” came 
from home, utensils were borrowed from the laboratory for 
whatever cooking was necessary. 

Bernard was especially interested in anatomy, and soon made 
himself known by the perfection of his dissections. Physiology 
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attracted him not for what was known in the science, but for 
the many problems as yet unsolved. His was above all a mind 
not prone to accept scientific teaching on the ipse dixit of a 
professor. Except in the dissecting-room, his work attracted no 
attention. He was not looked upon as a brilliant student, and 
yet all the while he was unconsciously preparing himself 
thoroughly for his life-work. Later on his dissecting skill was 
to be a most helpful acquisition. Bernard’s first promising 
opening came unexpectedly. The skill: with which he did cer- 
tain dissecting work in preparation for one of Magendie’s les- 
sons attracted the attention of the professor, at that time the 
greatest living experimental physiologist. Magendie, in his 
bluff, characteristic way, without asking further about him, 
called out one day: “I say, you there, I take you as my pre- 
parateur at the Collége de France.” 
This position was gladly accepted by Bernard, for it pro- 
‘vided him with an income sufficient to support himself. 
The work was congenial. His duty was to prepare the speci- 
mens and make ready the demonstrations for Magendie’s lec- 
tures. His career as a physiologist dates from this appointment. 
He had to give some private lessons, and do what is called 
“coaching,” or “ quizzing,” in order to eke out his slender in- 
come, but in the main his time after this was entirely devoted 
to investigation and experiment. 


HIS FIRST INVESTIGATION. 


His first investigation concerned stomach digestion. It was 
important mainly because it directed his mind to digestive 
questions. In these he was to make his great discoveries. His 
first independent investigation concerned the differences to be 
found in the digestive apparatuses and functions of the car- 
nivora and herbivora—that is, of the meat and plant eating 
animals. The differences in the natural habits of these two 
classes of animals had long been noted. While the meat-eaters 
invariably bolt their food, the plant-eaters chew theirs very 
carefully. Many of these latter, like the cow, are ruminants— 
that is, they bring up their food to chew it over again at their 
leisure. The instinct that makes them do this is most precious. 
Their food is mainly composed of starch, in the digestion of 
which the saliva takes a large part. The thorough mixture of 
the food with saliva, then, is an extremely important matter. 
Human beings, who are both herbivorous and carnivorous, must 
learn to masticate thoroughly at least the starch-containing por- 
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tions of their food. Bernard’s first researches concerned the 
nerves that supply the salivary glands, and which consequent- 
ly influence the flow of saliva. Curiously enough, the conclu- 
sions of his first experiments were erroneous. The topic led 
him, however, into the general subject of the influence of nerves 
upon glandular secretion, a problem that he was destined to 
illustrate in many ways. 


518 





INVESTIGATIONS INTO INTESTINAL DIGESTION, 


After the salivary glands the most important structure for 
the digestion of starches in the animal economy is the pancreas. 
It was early evident, however, that the pancreatic secretion 
effected more than the conversion merely of starch into sugar. 
Its most important 7é/e, that of influencing the digestion and 
absorption of fats, was only recognized as the result of a 
classical observation of Bernard’s upon the rabbit. He noticed 
that fat introduced into the digestive tract of a rabbit under- 
goes no change until it has advanced a considerable distance 
beyond the stomach. When fat is introduced into the dog’s 
digestive apparatus a marked change begins in it almost as 
soon as it leaves the stomach. At first this seemed very 
mysterious. Observations were made over and over again, 
always with the same result. There was evidently some im- 
portant difference between the intestines of the two animals. 
Careful investigation showed that the difference between the 
behavior of the fat in the rabbit and the dog was due to the 
presence or absence of the pancreatic fluid from the intestinal 
contents. In the dog the pancreatic duct which carries the 
secretion of the gland to the intestine empties into the intes- 
tine just beyond the stomach. In the rabbit the duct and its 
secretion empties into the intestine only some eight to. ten 
inches below the intestinal orifice of the stomach. It is just 
beyond where the pancreatic duct reaches the intestine in both 
animals that the digestion of fat begins. This observation 
solved the seeming mystery of fat digestion, and at the same 
time made clear the importance of the pancreatic secretion in 
the general work of digestion. 

Bernard’s attention was directed by the first observation to 
the other properties of the pancreatic fluid. He soon demon- 
strated by experiment, not only that it split up fats into fatty 
acids and glycerine, and so made their absorption possible, but 
that it had a powerful action upon proteids—that is, upon the 
albuminous portions of the food, and also upon the starches 
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and sugars. Up to this time the principal ré/e in digestion had 
been assigned to the stomach and the gastric juice. After 
Bernard’s observations it became clear that the work of the 
stomach was fthainly preliminary to intestinal digestion, and 
that the chief work in the preparation of food for absorption 
into the system was really accomplished by the secretion of 
the pancreas. It took some years to make‘all this clear. 
Much of the advance in our knowledge of the effect of pan- 
creatic juice upon proteids—that is, upon meat and other 
albuminous materials—is due to Kiihne, a pupil of Bernard's ; 
but not only did the inspiration for the pupil’s work come 
from the master, but the important fundamental principle of 
pancreatic proteolysis—z. ¢., the solution of proteids by pan- 
creatic secretion—was clearly laid down in Bernard’s original 
publications on the subject. Only in our own day has come 
the greatest confirmation of the notion then first introduced 
into physiology, of the surpassing, importance of intestinal 
digestion. The removal of the whole stomach for malignant 
disease is now undertaken without any fears as to the ultimate 
result on the patient’s general nutrition.: The operation has 
been done some ten times, and the surgeons’ confidence that 
the intestines would compensate, as far as digestion of food was 
concerned, for the absent stomach has been amply justified. 
Patients who survived the operation have all gained in weight, 
and some of them have enjoyed better health than for years 
before the removal of their stomachs. 

From his studies of the pancreas, Bernard, whose mind was 
always of a very practical bent, was very naturally led to the 
study of that interesting disease, diabetes. The question of 
how sugar was absorbed into the system was an interesting 
one even at that time. It was not realized, as it is now, that 
saccharine material was a most valuable food-stuff. Its use in 
the world’s great armies of recent -years has brought sugar 
very prominently before the medical profession of today. The 
bone and sinew for hard fighting and exhausting marches would 
not seem to be derivable from the favorite dainty of the child, 
which has besides fallen into such disrepute as a health dis- 
turber; yet tons upon tons of sweets are now shipped to fight.’ 
ing armies, and are distributed in their rations when especially 
hard work is required of them. Bernard did not quite realize that 
he was attacking, in the question of the digestion and consump- 
tion of sugar in the system, one of the most important problems 
of nutrition, especially as far as regards the production of heat. 
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SUGAR IN THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 


Sugar is a substance that dissolves easily and in considera- 
ble quantity in water. When in solution it easily passes through 
an animal membrane by osmosis, and so the question of its 
absorption seemed simple enough. The disease diabetes showed, 
however, that sugar might exist very plentifully in the blood 
and yet the nutrition of an individual suffer very much for 
the lack of it. Something else besides its mere presence in 
the system was necessary to secure its consumption by the 
tissues. Bernard thought that the liver was active in the con- 
sumption of sugar, and that disease of this organ caused 
diabetes. He therefore secured some of the blood going to the 
liver of a living animal and some of the blood that was just 
leaving it. To his surprise the blood leaving the liver con- 
tained more sugar than that entering it. After assuring him- 
self that his observations were correct, he tried his experiments 
in different ways. He found that even in the blood leaving the 
liver of an animal that had been fed only on substances con- 
taining no sugar, sugar could be demonstrated. Even in a 
fasting animal the liver itself and the blood leaving it showed 
the presence of a form of sugar. The only possible conclusion 
from this was that the liver was capable of manufacturing this 
form of sugar out of non-sugar-containing material, or even 
from the blood of a fasting animal. 

This was the first time in physiology that the idea of an 
internal secretion was advanced. Glands within the body that 
gave off a secretion always possessed a duct by which this 
secretion was conducted to where it was to produce its effect. 
The idea that glands exist which poured their secretion directly 
into the blood stream had not occurred. 

This branch of physiology has developed wonderfully since 
Bernard’s discovery. The chapter of the functions of the duct- 
less glands is one of the most interesting and most practical in 
modern medicine. The spleen, the thyroid, the suprarenal 
glands have taken on a new significance. Mysteries of disease 
have been solved, and most wonderful, we have learned that 

“many of the substances derived from these glands, when not 
present in the human body, may be effectually supplied by cor- 
responding substances from animals, with results upon suffering 
human beings that are little short of marvellous. To mention 
but one example: the stunted, idiotic child that, because of con- 
genital absence of the thyroid gland, formerly grew up to bea 
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repellent, weak-minded man or woman, can now in a few short 
months be made the peer of most of its kind. All of the 
modern tissue therapy, with its hopeful outlook, is due to 
Bernard’s far-reaching conclusions from his experiments upon 
sugar digestion and absorption. 


HEAT PRODUCTION AND REGULATION IN THE BODY. 


His studies on sugar logically led Bernard to the investiga- 
tion of heat production and heat regulation in the human 
body. Glycogen, the sugary substance produced by the liver, 
occurs abundantly in all the muscles of the body, and it was 
evident that muscular movement led to its consumption and 
the consequent production of heat. Sugar is a carbon-contain- 
ing substance, and its combustion always produces energy. 
The question of heat regulation was a much more complicated 
problem. Heat is always being produced in the human body 
and always being given off. Very different amounts of heat 
are required to keep up the temperature of the human body 
in the winter and summer seasons. Near the pole or at the 
equator man’s temperature in health is always the same. To 
secure this identity of temperature some very delicately bal- 
anced mechanism is required. Without the most nicely ad- 
justed equilibrium of heat production and dissemination human 
tissues would soon freeze up at a temperature of 70° below 
zero, or the albumen of the body fluids and muscular tissue 
coagulate at a temperature above 110° F. 

While engaged in the investigation of this interesting prob- 
lem Claude Bernard found that the cutting of the sympathetic 
nerves in the neck of a rabbit was followed by increased heat 
on the side of the head supplied by the nerve, and that this 
increased heat coincided with. heightened. sensibility: and- greater 
blood supply in the parts affected. Here was an important 
factor in heat regulation laid bare. It was evident that the 
sympathetic nerve trunk supplied filaments to the small 
arteries, and that when these nerves no longer acted, as after 
the cutting of the nerve trunk, these arteries were no longer 
controlled by the nervous system and became dilated. The 
presence of more blood than usual in the tissues and its slower 
flow gave occasion to more chemical changes in the part than 
before, and consequently to the production of more heat. 

These vaso-motor nerves, as they have been called, because 
they preside over the dilatation and contraction of the walls 
of the blood-vessels (vasa) of the body, are now known to play 
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an important ré/e in every function. When food enters the 
stomach, it is dilatation of the gastric arteries, brought on by 
the reflex irritation of the presence of food, that causes the 
secretion of the gastric juices necessary for digestion. It is 
the disturbance of this delicate nervous mechanism that gives 
rise to the many forms of nervous dyspepsia so common in 
our day. It is its disturbance also that makes digestion so 
imperfect at moments of intense emotion, or that makes severe 
mental or bodily exertion after the taking of food extremely 
inadvisable. The vaso-motor nerves, however, control much 
more than heat processes and digestion. The familiar blushing 
is an example of it, and blushes may occur in any organ. Ex- 
citement paralyzes the efforts of some individuals, but renders 
others especially acute. It is probable that the regulation of 
the blood supply to the brain has much to do with this. 
While one student always does well in an oral examination, 
another, as well gifted, may always do poorly. Just as there 
are those who cannot control the vaso-motor nerves of the 
face, and blush furiously with almost no provocation, so there 
are brain-blushers in whom the rush of blood interferes with 
proper intellection. On the other hand, there are those, and 
they are not always unaware of it, in whom the slight disturbance 
of the facial vaso-motor mechanism only gives rise to a pleasing 
heightened color, and in the same way the increased blood sup- 
ply to the brain only gives them more intellectual acumen. 


BERNARD AND MAGENDIE. 


These two discoveries of Bernard’s—the formation of sugar 
by the liver and the nervous vaso-motor mechanism—are, in 
their far reaching application and their precious suggestiveness 
for other investigators, the most significant advances in physi- 
ology in the present century. They are directly due to a great 
imaginative faculty informing a most fertile inquiring spirit. Ber- 
nard was very different from his master, Magendie, in his applica- 
tions of the experimental method. Magendie’s researches were 
made more or less at random in the great undiscovered regions 
of physiology. He made his experiments as so many questions 
of nature. He cared not what the answer might be. He 
seldom had an inkling beforehand where his experiments might 
carry him. As he said himself, he was a rag-picker by the 
dust-heap of science, hoping to glean where others had missed 
treasures, and not knowing what his stick might turn up next. 
Bernard’s experiments were always made with a ‘definite idea 
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as to what he sought. Not infrequently his preconceived 
theory proved to be a mistake. It is of the very genius of 
the man that he was able to recognize such errors, and that 
he did not attempt to divert the results of experiments so as 
to bolster up what looked like eminently rational theories. 
The imaginative faculty that had come so near perverting him 
to literature was a precious source of inspiration and initiative 
in his scientific work. It was not followed as an_ infallible 
guide, however, but only as a suggestive director of the course 
investigation should take. 

Besides the important discoveries made by Bernard there 
are two minor investigations, successfully accomplished, that 
deserve a passing word. To Claude Bernard we owe the use 


‘of curare in physiological experimentation. Curare is an Indian 


arrow poison which absolutely prevents all muscular move- 
ment. If artificial respiration is kept up, however, the animal 
lives on indefinitely, and no motion will disturb the progress 
of the most delicate experiment. In Bernard’s time it was 
thought that the drug did not affect the sensory nervous sys- 
tem at all, and that as a consequence, though absolutely 
immobile, the. animal might be suffering the most excruciating 
pain. We now know that the sensory system is also affected, 
and that the animal in these experiments suffers little if at all. 


DISCOVERIES CONCERNING CARBONIC OXIDE GAS, 


Bernard’s investigation of the effect of carbonic oxide gas 
will probably be of more practical benefit to this generation 
and the next than it was to his. Like most of Bernard’s dis- 
coveries, this one threw great light on’ important questions in 
physiology quite apart from the subject under investigation. 
Carbonic oxide is the gas produced by incomplete combustion 
of coal. The blue flames on the surface of a coal fire when 
coal is freshly added are mainly composed of this gas in com- 
bustion. From burning charcoal it is given off in considerable 
quantities. The gas is extremely poisonous. Unlike carbon 
dioxide, which does harm by shutting off the supply of oxygen, 
carbonic oxide is actively poisonous. After death the blood of 
its victims, instead of being of a dark reddish blue, is of a 
bright pinkish red. Bernard’s study of the change that had 
taken place in the blood showed that the hemoglobin of the 
red blood-cells had united with the carbonic oxide present in 
the lungs to form a stable compound. The usual interchange 
of oxygen and carbon dioxide in the tissues could not take 
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place. The combinations formed between oxygen and carbon 
dioxide with the hemoglobin of the blood readily submit to 
exchanges of their gaseous contents, and so respiratory pro- 
cesses are kept up. 

Before Bernard’s discovery it was thought that the respira- 
tory oxygen was mostly carried dissolved in the blood plasma— 
that is, in the watery part of the blood—or at least that its 
combination was a physical rather than a chemical process. 
This idea was overthrown by the discovery that the carbonic 
oxide combination with hemoglobin was very permanent. The 
réle of the red blood-cell in internal respiration took on a new 
importance because of the discovery, and the comprehension of 
anzmic states of the system became much easier. 

About the middle of his career Bernard suffered from a suc- 
cession of attacks of a mysterious malady that we now recog- 
nize to have been appendicitis. Once at least his life was 
despaired of, and recurring attacks made life miserable. After 
a year of enforced rest on the old farm of his boyhood, now 
become his own, he seems to have recovered more or less 
completely. His health, however, was never so robust as be- 
fore. Towards the end of his life he lived alone. His wife 
and daughters were separated from him, and one of the daugh- 
ters devoted her time and means to suffering animals in order 
to make up, as she proclaimed, for all her father’s cruelty. 

Bernard lived almost directly opposite to the Collége de 
France, in a small apartment in the rue des Ecoles. An old 
family servant took care of him, and his life was one of utter- 
most simplicity, devoted only to science. Once at court, in 1869, 
Napoleon III. insisted on knowing, after an hour’s conversation 
with him, what he could do for him. Bernard asked only for 
new facilities for his experimental work, and new apparatus 
and space for his laboratory. 


ELECTED TO THE ACADEMY. 


Honors came to him, but left him modest as before. He 
was elected a member of the French Academy—one of the 
forty immortals. Only five times in the history of the Academy 
has the honor of membership been conferred upon a medical 
man. Before Bernard, Flourens, the father of brain physiology, 
had occupied a fauteuil, while Cabanis and Vicq d’Azyr are 
two other names of medical immortals. 

Bernard was elected to the 24th /fauteuil, which had been 
occupied by Flourens, and according to custom had to pro- 
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nounce his predecessor’s panegyric. The conclusion of his 
address was the expression: ‘There is no longer a line of 
demarcation between physiology and psychology.” Physiology 
had become the all ruler for Bernard in human function, and 
he drifted into what would have been simple materialism only 
for the saving grace of his own utter sanity, his active imagina- 
tion, and the unconscious influence of early training. During 
his most successful years of scientific investigation, wrapped up 
in his experiments and their suggestions, Bernard was drawn 
far away from the spiritual side of things. This partial view 
of man and nature could not endure, however. In an article 
on Bernard in the Revue des Questions scientifiques for April, 
1880, Father G. Hahn, S.J., says of him: ‘‘A man of such up- 
rightness of character could not be allowed to persist to the 
end in this restless scepticism. His mental condition was really 
a kind of vertigo caused by the depths of nature that he saw 
all around him. At the threshold of eternity he came back to 
his true self and his good sense triumphed. The great physi- 
ologist died a true Christian.” 


RELATIONS WITH PASTEUR. 


Bernard was one of the great thinkers of an age whose 
progress in science will stamp it as one of the most successful 
periods of advance in human thought. He accomplished much, 
but much more he seems to have divined. He seldom gave 
out the slightest hint of the tendencies of his ‘mind, or of his 
expectations of discovery in matters of science, until fully 
satisfied that his theoretic considerations were justified and con- 
firmed by observation and experiment. In one thing, however, 
he allowed favored friends to share some of his anticipations, 
and the notes published after his death show that he was 
on the very point of another great discovery in biology which 
has since been made. He was a great friend of Pasteur’s, 
and had ably seconded the great chemist-biologist’s efforts to 
disprove spontaneous generation. Bernard’s demonstration that 
air passed through a tube heated red hot might be suffered with 
impunity to come in contact with any sort of organic material, 
yet would never cause the development of germ life, was an 
important linkin the proof that if life were carefully destroyed, 
no life, however microscopic in character, would develop unless 
the seeds of previously existent life were somehow brought in 
contact with the organic matter. 

With regard to fermentation, too, Bernard was for many 
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years in close accord with Pasteur, who taught that fermenta- 
tion was the result of the chemical activity of living cells, the 
ferments. Towards the end of his life Bernard came to the 
view, however, that the action of ferments was really due to 
the presence in them of chemically active substances called 
diastases. These substances are of varied chemical composition, 
but each one has a constant formula. Their presence in a 
fermentescible solution is sufficient of itself, even in the 
absence of living cells, to bring about fermentation. It has 
since been shown that after this substance is removed from 
ferment-cells by pressure, and the liquid carefully filtered so 
that absolutely no cells remain, fermentation will yet take place. 

This does not disprove the necessity for life to produce the 
diastases originally, though it advances science a step beyond 
the theory that it is the actual vital interchange of nutritious 
substances within the ferment-cell that causes fermentation. 
With each step of advance in biological science the mystery of 
life and its processes deepens. 

No one has done more to bring out the depths there are in 
vital function than Bernard. His early training was of the 
type that is, according to many prominent educators of our 
day, least calculated to develop originality of view, or capacity 
for initiating new lines of thought. Our pedagogic Solons 
would claim that the narrow orthodoxy that wrapped itself 
around his developmental years must surely stifle the precious 
genius for investigation that was in him. It is due, on the 
contrary, very probably to the therough conservatism of his 
early training and the rounded fulness of the mental develop- 
ment acquired under the old system of classical education, that 
we have to chronicle of Bernard none of the errors by exag- 
geration of personal bias that are so common among even great 
scientific men. Few successful men have ever owed less to 
luck or to favoring circumstances in life. He was in the best 
sense a self-made man, and he owed his success to a large 
liberality of mind that enabled him to grasp things in their 
true proportions, With an imaginative faculty that constantly 
outstripped his experimental observations he was singularly free 
from prejudgment and was able to control his theories by what 
he found, never allowing them to warp his powers of observa- 
tion. Bernard is without doubt the greatest example of the 
century that a fully rounded youthful training is much more 
favorable to successful investigation than the early specialization 
which is falsely supposed to foster it. 
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HE Republic of Andorra, it is said, possesses no 
carriages ; the Republic of San Marino knows 
no railways. To reach this quaint territory, 
which comprises about thirty-two square miles, 
and is hidden away up in a corner of Romagna, 

near the Adriatic Sea, the traveller must ride over rough roads 
in a*®kind of jaunting car. The excursion, however, is well 
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worth the trouble, and this little republic is not by any means 
the least of the curiosities of Italy. The tourist does not go 
to San Marino to see walls, edifices, statues, paintings, nor 
even campi santi, but he goes there to view a state of things, 
social and political life, such as exists nowhere else. 

San Marino is the last of the patrician republics. It dates 
back to the eleventh century, and while all other countries 
have changed their constitution, San Marino has not changed 
its. It is not, therefore, “ constitutional conventions’’ that 
disturb the rest of the good San-Marinesi. Their archaic stat- 
utes satisfy them and they do not ask for a change. Sixty 
members elected for life compose the great Council (Generale 
Consiglio Principe), which, by a graphic abbreviation, is known 
as “the Prince.” These members are chosen one-third from 
the nobles, another third from the burgesses, and the last 
third from the land-holders. 

The Consiglio Principe elects its own members. When a 
member dies, he is succeeded by another who must belong to 
the same category as the deceased. A noble is elected in 
place of a noble, and a land-cultivator in place of one of his 
class. The council also appoints the magistrates and other 
officials, makes laws and decrees, grants pardons, and chooses 
the two captains-regent, who hold office for six months, These 
duumviri are the real rulers of the republic; they discharge 
the duties of several offices, and these offices are of a most 
varied character. It certainly is not the desire of emolument 
that leads them to seek office, for all that is allowed them in 
the way of salary amounts scarcely to thirty dollars, and with 
this meagre sum they must run their bureau. 

The election of the captains-regent is surrounded with many 
precise formalities. The great council begins with drawing by 
lot the names of twelve councillors. Each councillor proposes 
the name of a candidate. As the regents must be one a noble 
and the other either a burgess or a land-owner, the choice of 
candidates must be made according to that tradition. After 
this preliminary action the council again convenes. Of the 
twelve names submitted six are picked out for the choice of 
the electors. Every man who has attained his twenty-fifth 
year has the right of suffrage. The election is held publicly, 
and the electors go, not to the town-hall but to the cathedral 
to deposit their ballots. In Portugal elections are held in the 
churches, but in San Marino it is in the cathedral behind the 
altar of San Marinus that the electors pass in their ballots. 
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We have said ‘ther 
ballots, for each net 
places three ballots 
in the urn. 

Usage demands 
that the elector be 
provided with three 
slips, each of which 
contains two names, 
and in this way the 
names of the candi- 
dates to whom he 
refuses his vote are 
eliminated. It is 
astonishing to see 
how, in a state whose 
institutions are so 
democratic, so large 
a field is handed 
over tothe patriciate, 
and the influence of 
the popular element 
is so limited in the THE GaTE oF Ripa. 
matter of elections. 

They, however, who are most interested never dream of complain- 
ing. They believe that the established order of things has given 
and gives excellent results, and they have no desire to change it. 
As M. Morin de Malsabrier has remarked in his interesting work 
on San Marino, it is necessary to seek for the reason of this fact 
in the attitude of fhe aristocracy. It is allowable, this author 
writes, to infer from such an infraction of the principle of 
equality that the nobility of San Marino, instead of abusing 
the privileged position which it occupies in the state, has at 
all times showed itself worthy of it. The patriarchal patriciate 
has been imposed on the state by wise motives, as well as by 
the amenity of governmental procedure. It is indeed necessary 
that it should be so, since the Consiglio Principe has caused 
its authority to be recognized to the exclusion of every other. 
It is a remarkable thing that municipal power does not exist 
in San Marino, and it is, perhaps, the only state in Europe 
in which such a condition of affairs exists. In the villages of 
this small republic the municipal council is replaced by an 
administrative delegate, whose duty is to give an account of 
VOL, LXXI.—34 
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the needs of the locality to the regents. This agent is at the 
same time mayor of the village and an official of the civil 
state. The villages and hamlets of San Marino adapt them- 
selves to this condition of affairs. Home rule is a thing quite 
indifferent to them. 

After San Marino, the capital, which has 3,500 inhabitants, 
the next important village is Serravalle, which counts 1,504. 
This is one of the industrial centres of San Marino. Large 
vases of clay in an Etruscan form are made here, and are 
much used in ornamenting gardens in Italy and elsewhere. 
Very picturesque in situation, built on an elevation and _ sur- 
rounded by precipices, Serravalle is one of the stations to be 
met with on the road from Rimini to San Marino. The coach 
painfully climbs ascents nearly a half-mile long, but there are 
many fine points of view on the journey. It is true that the 
arrival at San Marino reserves a marvellous panorama for 
travellers. 

The Apennines with their round summits may be distinctly 
seen from the terrace of the public square of Pianello. They 
follow one another, tapering gradually until they are lost in 
the distance like the heavy billows of the sea. If one look to 
the north, he will behold the vast. plains of Romagna, whose 
rivers, cities, villages, and towns recall the names of battles: 
and famous epochs. The historic Rubicon flows through these 
plains. Here are Rimini and Ravenna, whose walls rise to the 
horizon. The view extends as far as the Adriatic, as far as 
the pine forests with rounded tops that border on the sea. 
The Titano on which San Marino is built is one of the loftiest 
summits of the Apennines. It has given its name to the small 
republic, which is frequently designated as the “ Titan Repub- 
lic.” The houses which are seen lower down are those of 
Borgo, the market-town of San Marino; it might be more 
justly called a suburb of the capital. Before ascending the 
Titano the traveller meets with a pretty little town, having a 
public square which is surrounded by porticoes and fine houses. 
This is lower San Marino, famous for its fairs, which are held 
in high repute at Rimini, Urbino, Montefeltro, and Ravenna. 
It takes a full half hour to climb the steep mountain side that 
leads to the Pianello. This is the name of the public square 
of the little capital. Here stood formerly the old Palazzo, in 
which the Consiglio Principe held its meetings. It was a 
modest, ordinary edifice, and the republic has built a new 
palace, replete with numerous battlements and ogives. The 
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Nuevo Palazzo is very elegant, and its interior and exterior 
ornamentation has been done with great taste. The atrium, 
with its stone stairway, its heavy timbered ceiling and severe 
decoration, has an altogether particular style. The architect, 
Azzuri, who drew the plans of the new palace, has evidenced 
in the disposition of the halls and rooms, and in the exterior 
and interior arrangement of this national monument, an 
zsthetic sense which commands admiration. The council hall, 
with its monumental fire-place, over which the arms of San 
Marino have been reproduced, its mural decorations and Gothic 
furniture, are.very interesting. This is also called “the throne 
hall,” a title rather surprising when we refer to matters per- 
taining to a republic. But we must renlember that the San 











La Rocca. 


Marinesi style their Supreme Council // Principe—“ The Prince.” 
The throne here is represented by a very large seat with an 
immense back, on which two persons may sit with ease. Noth- 
ing could summon up less the monarchical idea than this 
solemn-looking bench made to hold two. 

After leaving the Palazzo we come to a church of modern 
construction ; it is the cathedral, the Pieve. It is composed of 
three pieces of building which are separated by architrave 
columns. The choir at the end of the large nave is surrounded 
by a peristyle of isolated columns. Here is placed the statue 
of St. Marinus, the patron of the republic; it is the work of 
the sculptor Taddolini of Bologna, one of Canova’s best’ pupils. 
The chief relics of the saint repose on the high altar; the 
other relics have been placed in a crystal vase sealed in the 
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wall. Thirteen statues, larger than life, represent our Blessed 
Lord and his twelve apostles, and form a pronounced ornament 
to the church. These are the work of the Bologna sculptors, 
Massimiliano, Putti, and C. Birozzi. But the most interesting 
work of art in the Pieve is a Virgin of Guercino—the “ Virgin 
of Nazareth,” one of the beautiful pictures of that master. 
Guercino, who died at Bologna in 1666, is also represented at 
San Marino by two other notable canvases. One is a study of 
St. Marinus clad in the vestments of a deacon and holding in 
his left hand the three peaks which figure in the arms of the 
republic. The other is a painting in the convent of the Con- 
ventuals; it represents St. Francis of Assisi receiving the 
stigmata. These works of Guercino, together with the paint. 
ings of Guido which belong to the government, a St. Sebastian 
of Spagnoletto, a Christ attributed to Titian, and a large 
panel of Giulio Romano which figures in the Museum, com- 
prise the artistic wealth of the republic. 

The tourist who has visited the Palazzo, the Pieve, and 
pauses at the old gates of the city of San Marino, has not yet 
finished with the curiosities of the small capital. Let him 
ascend to La Rocca, the ancient citadel seated on a mountain 
of stone, which lifts from the summit of Titano its square 
tower and its battlements with walls crumbling by the action of 
the sun. The view from this spot is superb and most pictur- 
esque. La Rocca serves as a bell-tower and prison.. In its tower 
is hung the great bell that announces the meetings of the 
Consiglio Principe. The prison rarely has boarders. The 
warden of it might well employ his time with rod and line, 
and have no fear of the probabilities of escape. Criminality 
has never been high in San Marino. The ancient cells, with 
their bedsteads cut out in stone, have no longer tenants. The 
condemned are treated now more comfortably than in former 
days, having cells of a more modern arrangement. The budget 
of San Marino expends ten cents per diem for the mainte- 
nance of each prisoner. Convicts and prisoners condemned to 
solitary confinement cost the state somewhat dearly. They 
could scarcely be confined in La Rocca, and the republic is 
obliged to entrust them to Italy, which country, for an in- 
demnity of three thousand francs, gives them hospitality in 
the prison of Ancona or in a penitentiary. After leaving the 
cells, we walk in the galleries of La Rocca and enjoy an in- 
comparable view that extends as far as Lombardy and 
Tuscany. 
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The Titano has many curious surprises in store for the 
traveller. An ‘ Alpinist” might well give it a place in his 
itineraries. He will not regret an excursion which has the 
special charm of departing from the ordinary routes mapped 
out by guides and the zmpresarit of round-about journeys. It 
would be unfair to leave the capital without mentioning its 
theatre, library, and museum. We see clearly that this city of 
3,500 inhabitants is not lacking in resources. The theatre is 
mainly a concert-hall in which the musical societies may be 
heard. If the museum is not rich in paintings, it possesses at 
least a curious collection of Hindoo antiquities. The library 
contains nearly twelve thousand volumes, and is to be found in 
the Palacio Valloni. Yet another palace! Count Borghesi, 
during his different sojourns in the little capital, visited the 
library frequently. 

We can easily understand the interest and sympathy which 
this people commands when we look into its social and politi- 
cal life, into what it has. created and the reforms which it has 
made. This little republic, which is a Christian republic, has 
put in practice the 
evangelical principle 
of charity, and has, in 
its own way, solved 
the problem of misery. 
The sick and poor are 
cared for gratuitously. 
When any of the in- 
habitants become in- 
firm and have no re- 
sources, they are re- 
ceived into a hospital 
which is admirably 
managed. It is the 
state which pays the 
fees of the physicians. 
The surgeon who re- 
sides at San Marino 
receives a_ salary of 
$560; the one who 
lives at Borgo and the 
other at Serravalle are 
given the same sala- 
ries. The tax-payer PIETRO TONNINI, LATE CAPTAIN-REGENT. 
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need have no concern about the veterinary’s bills. The state 
gives him a salary of eight hundred francs. One would imagine 
that the gentlemen farmers of the Titan republic would add 
something to this sum when they have sick horses to be treated 
and sheep that are afflicted with the scab to be attended. 

Though the area of San Marino is very limited, the lit- 
tle republic does not count less than nine villages, ten with 
Borgo. We have already referred to Serravalle, which has 1,504 
inhabitants. This is the most populated place after San Marino. 
Then follow Faetano, with 659 people; Mongiardino, with 541; 
Chiesanueva, with 481; Damagnano, with 398 ; Acquaviva, with 
352; Fiorentino, with 338; San Giovanni, with 257; and the 
hamlets of Poggio, Caselino, Teglio, Casola, and Val Diagon. 
Acquaviva owes its name to an abundant spring which flows 
from a grotto at this place. Tradition has it that St. Marinus 
baptized his first converts to Christianity in this stream. 

All the villages have their coats-of-arms: Serravalle has a 
tower in its armorial bearings; Pennarosa, a red _ feather; 
Faetano, a beech-tree (doro, al faggio sradicato di verde); Borgo, 
the three peaks surmounted by three feathered towers of San 
Marino, with the device: Lzdertas. After San ‘Marino, the 
Borgo is certainly the most curious village, with its quaint 
streets, its clock-tower and theatre, for, like the capital, the 
Borgo has a theatre. 

The entire territory of the republic is very rough and 
broken ; the tourist is halted at every short distance, but were 
modern progress to change the quaint complexion of San 
Marino, as it has done with the streets and winding ways of 
Rome, thereby robbing the city of its historic interest, and 
build a railway connecting San Marino with Rimini, it would 
cause much regret to the tourist and subtract from the pleas- 
ure derivable in the present condition of things. 


Are there judges in San Marino? Yes, but they are taken 
from Italy. This is a very wise measure. The State Council 
considered that if judges were selected from the inhabitants of 
the republic, they would be hampered in the administration of 
their office by personal relations, and would be exposed to 
urgent solicitation and extreme trouble on the part of relatives 
and friends; therefore the council chooses the magistrates, who 
hold office for three years from outside jurisconsults. The 
Consiglio Principe is master of all that concerns the composi- 
tion of the civil tribunal, the correctional tribunal, and the 
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Court of Appeals. The judges delegated by its authority sim- 
ply make application of the Codes of San Marino, which are 
quite complex. Besides the statute laws, the civil and criminal + 
codes, the legislation of appeal, the law about the police and 
lesser magistrates, and the treaty, as it is called, “of preju- 
dice,” San Marino has a law dealing with the press. This law 
condemns to a fine of two hundred francs anybody who offends 
the authorities or professes adhesion to another form of gov- 
ernment. The same penalty is adjudged against any person 
who manifests a will to disperse the meetings of the council or 
to detach any part of territory from the state. The offence 
against a foreign ruler is punishable with one year or six 
months in prison. It is very doubtful that the authorities of 
the republic are ever called upon to apply this law. 

San Marino also possesses a Codice Cambiario, a code of 
commerce which regulates bills of exchange. There was a 
time, not so very far back, when justice was administered in 
San Marino without the aid of clerks of court or public scribes, 
and without the need of the Codice Cambiario which did not 
then exist. A story is told of a Venetian who came to the 
little capital in 1830 to claim the payment of a sum of money 
which had been due him for a long time by a customer in San 
Marino. He entered the home of the chief of state. It was 
at the vintage-time, and he found the official in his wine depot. 
Here the Venetian saw at first nothing but an immense vat, 
with the head and arm of a man appearing above it. It was 
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the supreme judge quietly trampling on his grapes. The Vene- 
tian had never before seen justice dispensed amid such simple 
surroundings. But the gown does not make the judge. The 
creditor pressed his claim, and the magistrate—all the while 
continuing to trample his grapes—listened to the complaint, 
invited the debtor to present his defence, and finding it insuffi- 
cient, condemned him and ordered his house to be sold. The 
next day the Venetian was paid. He did not, it seems, find 
such expeditious justice at home. A short time after he was 
prosecuting a case before the Venetian court, and exasperated 
by the exigencies of form and the slowness of legal procedure, 
he exclaimed vehemently: Val pin un pistaduva di San-Marino 
che diecit parucciane di, Venezia—* One wine-presser of San 
Marino is worth more than ten wigs of Venice.” 

There are few states in the world that are actually out of 
debt. San Marino, in Europe, enjoys this privilege, with the 
republic of Andorra and the principality of Monaco. Each in- 
habitant. pays about 25 francs of a tax. The budget of San 
Marino reads very favorably: the receipts amounting to 112,500 
francs and the expenses to 109,600 francs. The balance is on 
the right side. The land-owner has no reason to complain of 
being crushed, like his Italian brethren, by heavy taxation; he 
pays. little or nothing, for the land-tax is very light. The prin- 
cipal indirect taxes. are those which are levied on powder, salt, 
and tobacco. In 1872 the republic renounced in a treaty made 
with Italy the right of cultivating tobacco. The Italian gov- 
ernment agreed to furnish the state at net cost the necessary 
quantities of tobacco for consumption. One exception was 
made in favor. of the Capuchins of San Marino. They are 
permitted to plant tobacco and sell snuff to retailers. 


How about the army of San Marino? The army figures in 
the budget under the appropriation of 8,500 francs (about 
$1,700). Everybody at San Marino is a soldier, but professors, 
magistrates, students, priests, and public officials are exempt 
from military service, which is intermittent and not very se- 
vere. The effective force of the army consists of 1,200 men, 
of whom 55 are officers and 76 sub-officers. The uniform is of 
sky-blue cloth with gold borders; the epaulets are white and 
blue, and the two-cornered hat has plumes for the officers of 
the Guardia Nobile. The officers of the militia wear for a 
shoulder-strap a sash, also of white and blue. To obtain an 
honorable rank in the Noble Guard of San Marino is a distinc- 
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tion much sought after at all times by the Roman and Tuscan 
nobility. The Noble Guard serves as an escort for the sover- 
eign council and the regents at all civic and religious feasts. 
The republic has also a brigade of gendarmerie, but, as in the 
case of the magistrates, the gendarmes are recruited from 
places outside of the state, so that “they may fulfil their mis- 
sion of severity with perfect independence.’”’ These gendarmes 
number ten, and they have the largest place in the budget of 
the public force. 

The republic has made great sacrifices for the cause of 
public education. There are numerous primary schools, and 
besides there is a college which was founded at the. end of 
the seventeenth century by the Abbate Ascanio de Giacomo 
Belluzzi. This now is the University of San Marino. The 
degrees which it con, 
fers are recognized by 
the Italian universities. 

The administration 
of worship offers this 
peculiarity: the whole 
territory, which con- 
tains only seven par- 
ishes, is placed under 
the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion of two bishops ; 
one part is dependent 
on the see of Rimini 
and the other on the 
see of Montefeltro, 
The principal eccle- 
siastical dignitary of 
San Marino is the 
Archpriest of the 
cathedral, who has the. 
title of “ Episcopal 
Auditor.” The regu- 
lar clergy possess four 
convents, belonging 
respectively to the Minor Conventuals, the Servites, Capuchins, 
and Clarissines. The state registries are in the hands of the 
secular clergy. Civil marriage is not known in San Marino, and 
the records of birth and marriage are written out by priests 
who make attestation of them. While European governments 
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have made much ado about the matter of civil marriage, en- 
deavoring to rob it of its sacramental character, nobody has 
ever complained of the ecclesiastical regulations in San 
Marino. 

Real progress has been made in the administration of posts. 
San Marino has mail service, telegraphs, telephones, but no 
letter carriers. It would seem that these mountaineers can get 
along without them. People go to the post-office for their 
mail, and delivery at houses is a practice entirely unknown. 
But if the republic has no mail-carriers, it has stamps, /ranco- 
belli, in color verde, arancio, azssuro, vermigho, brunocarmino, 
violetto, verde-grigio, uliva rosso, all of which are the joy of the 
stamp-collectors. Those that were issued on the occasion of the 
opening of the new council-palace bore a picture of the build- 
ing, with the portraits of the two regents. 


How do the inhabitants live? What is the industry, what the 
business, that supports both state and people, citizen of city 
and country? Industries are rare. The working of the stone 
and marble quarries which are found on the mountain sides is 
a lucrative industry. San Marino also possesses minerals—sul. 
phur, deposits of tripoli or rotten-stone, and fine plaster used 
in the moulding of casts. The farmer cultivates the vine, maize, 
and wheat in the western portion of the territory. The vine 
attains to the height of twelve feet and produces excellent 
wine. San Marino has its own small growths: the white Saz- 
giovese, a lively sparkling wine; the Sangiovese da parto, a red 
wine much similar in taste to burgundy; the moscato of amber 
color, and the vimo santo, the wine used in state banquets or 
grand ceremonies, of topaz color, generous perfume, and some- 
what sweetish taste. The vines grow and thrive on the rocks, 
in the interstices where the vegetable mould is sufficiently plen- 
tiful to nourish the roots, just as, before the ravages of the 
phylloxera, matured the vines which produced the wines of 
Cahors in Quercy, which seemed to have the privilege of aging 
very much without losing strength, bouquet, or aroma. 

These are the chief resources of this small country in which, 
if there are not large fortunes, misery is at least unknown. Its 
people, healthy and industrious, confiding in a government 
which has faithfully applied the principles of Christian democ- 
racy, has been able, despite all the revolutions of Italy, to 
maintain intact its institutions and develop their national char. 
acter during long years of peace and tranquillity. 
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All the petty states of Italy have their history, a curious 
history indeed, abounding in tragic events, sudden convulsions, 
intestine wars, and beneficial or disadvantageous conspiracies. 
It forms a story incessantly repeated, but as interesting as a 
romance. Especially, however, was it in the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, and sixteenth centuries that the Italian republics, the 
small kingdoms and petty principalities, had a romantic history, 
replete with the unexpected, in which heroic adventures, at- 
tempted by allZsorts of characters, defile, like their living parti- 
cipants, before the astonished gaze of the reader. During this 
period the republic 
of San Marino. had 
its share in the agita- 
tion to which the 
whole peninsula was 
a prey. The names 
of Malatesta, Rimi- 
ni, the dukes of Ur- 
bino, Czsar Borgia, 
Julius II., Leo X., 
the Farnese, and the 
Strozzi are to be 
found often in its 
annals. It also felt 
the counter-blow of 
the movement which 
caused an unheaval 
in all Italy, but it 
suffered less from it 
than the petty 
princes of Romagna, 
its neighbors. The 
republic maintains 
its integrity in the 
midst of the wars that desolated Italy. It united to its territory 
in 1463 the villages of Fiorentino, Mongiardino, Serravalle, and 
Faetano, after having triumphed, with the dukes of Urbino, over 
Sigismund Malatesta. For awhile San Marino could believe that 
its independence was lost. In the sixteenth century, when Cesar 
Borgia, Duke of Valentinois, made the conquest of Romagna, he 
established his authority at Forli and Rimini; he also occupied 
Bologna and Ferrara. All around San Marino cities had lost 
their freedom, and San Marino had besought in vain the protec- 
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tion of Venice. Fortunately for the little republic, Pope Julius 
II., when he had overcome Borgia, recalled to their states those 
whom the Duke of Valentinois had driven from them. The 
Holy See has always protected San Marino, and even protected 
it against the machinations of its own legate, Cardinal Alberoni, 
in 1739. It sent at this time an ambassador to sign with the 
authorities of San Marino a treaty of friendship, February 5, 
1740. The anniversary of this happy event is yet the object 
of popular rejoicing. 

The “Titan Republic” fought valiantly to preserve its in- 
dependence and the integrity of its territory, but it has mani- 
fested also a great disinterestedness and an admirable love of 
justice. Unlike the great Republic of the West, “free America,” 
it has ever refused to become larger in extent. Its council 
and people are anti-expansionists. General Monge, authorized 
by Napoleon Bonaparte, made excellent offers of territory to 
the Consiglio Principe, and. they were declined with thanks. 
“Citizens,” said Monge, “the political constitution of the peo- 
ples that surround you can experience change. If any portions 
of your frontier are absolutely necessary for you, I am charged 
by the general-in-chief to beg you to take them.” “Go back 
to the Hero who sent you,” answered Antonio Onofri, who was 
regent at that time, ‘(and bring to him the free homage of our 
admiration and gratitude. Tell him that the Republic of San 
Marino, satisfied with the extent of its territory and modest 
existence, has refrained from accepting the generous offer which 
he has made, and from cherishing ambitious views of aggran- 
dizement which. might, in the course of time, compromise its 
freedom.” These were words full of wisdom. It: is, in fact, 
easy to believe that the allies, after Napoleon’s fall, would not 
have forgiven the little republic if it had accepted the offers of 
France, and most likely would have made it'pay with its own 
existence for the enlargement of its frontier. 

San Marino has been blessed with historians of great worth. 
In the first rank we ought: to place the names of Melchiore 
Delfico, MM. des Vergers, Morin de Malsabrier, Balma, Baron 
Astrando, the distinguished consul of San Marino at Nice, who, 
in collaboration with two other writers, has published a verita- 
ble encyclopedia: of most interesting matter concerning his. 
native country. 

Speculators have had their eyes on San Marino, and at 
frequent intervals have applied to the Consiglio Principe for 
permission to establish, as at Monte Carlo, gaming houses. 
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They have offered superb sums of money for this privilege. 
The council. and regents have invariably refused to entertain 
such a proposition. When the promoters of the gambling 
scheme were urging their views, the council-fathers addressed 
the following proclamation to the people: 

“ Citizens: It is not material prosperity which supports the 
good name of free states, but the great virtue of stern and 
sincere republicans ; abnegation which, in poverty, repels riches ; 
courage which does not fear to meet danger, and magnanim- 
ity which spurns with contempt all that could corrupt the 
people and make an attempt on the common weal. 

“Be on your guard against those who do not hold your 
opinions. The government is with and for all, and you ought 
to be also with and for the government, if we wish to live in 
concord and transmit to our children the heritage of freedom 
in all its holiness and purity.” 

Those were spirited, noble words. The beautiful thought of 
St. Marinus, Remain free from all human servitude, has been 
for this valiant little nation a policy to which it has been ever 
faithful. It could truthfully inscribe under its device the words 
of Onofiri: Jn Piccolezza Liberta. 

Brooklyn N. Y. 
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THE RECENT SOLAR ECLIPSE. 


BY REV. GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 


gaye 1 was the good fortune of the writer to observe 
* the recent total eclipse of the sun in connection 
with the party sent by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion otf Washington to Wadesboro’, N. C., and 

% to help to some extent in the scientific work of 
the party. I had previously been able to co-operate on one 
similar occasion in 1869, and was all the more anxious to enjoy 
the spectacle, at any rate, even if doing nothing more; for 
the actual view of the grand phenomena of nature—always 
excepting earthquakes—does not satiate one, but rather in- 
clines to the renewal of the experience. This is specially true 
of total solar eclipses, for it is very difficult to make those 
who have never seen one understand at all the splendor and 
beauty of them. People will often, and perhaps generally, say: 
“What is the use of travelling to see the eclipse? We have 
it pretty well here at home.” 

The fact is that an eclipse which is only partial, as this one 
was at New York or even at Washington, has, we may say, no 
similarity to the real totality. Simply, there is a piece taken 
out of the sun by the partially covering moon; the sun is a 
crescent, not a circle, that is all. There is a darkening of the 
day, of course; but when we remember that the sun is 
600,000 times as bright as the moon, so that when only a 
thousandth part of-it remains uncovered, we still have six hun- 
dred times more light than the full moon gives, it will be 
realized that the ordinary partial eclipse is hardly worth look- 
ing at. But at totality, not only is the darkness much greater, 
but new sights are seen, much more impressive and wonderful 
than mere darkness, which, after all, we have every night. 

The path of the totality, in this last instance, ran in the 
United States from New Orleans to Norfolk, Va.; but stations 
in the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama were generally selected 
by the scientific parties sent out, instead of the more accessi- 
ble one which might have been chosen at Norfolk. The rea- 
son for this in itself shows the recent progress of science; it 
being that the careful and systematic records ‘kept for this 
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purpose had shown that the weather at the season of the year 
and the hour of the day at which the eclipse was to occur 
was more likely to be fair in the middle than at the ends of 
the path just named. Wadesboro’, in particular, had a specially 
good record, and was selected not only by the Smithsonian, 
but also by the Yerkes Observatory, Professor Young of 
Princeton, and other astronomers, including some from abroad. 

In spite of these probabilities, however, the weather, even 
in these favored localities, as the actual time approached, 
seemed quite unsettled, the sky being often obscured by 
clouds; and I arrived at Wadesboro’ on Friday evening, the 
25th, in a heavy rain. On Saturday the prospects were still 
doubtful. 

But on Sunday we had a cloudless sky, giving the best 
possible indications, and all were much reassured by a message 
from the Weather Bureau, that the probabilities for the next 
day were most unusually good along the whole line of totality. 
This was certainly a most comforting assurance, for never, 
perhaps, had such extensive, and indeed expensive, prepara- 
tions been made for the observation of an eclipse; which even 
a flying cloud in front of the sun at the moment of totality 
would have made quite worthless. Many of the party had 
been there for two weeks or more, putting up tents, and even 
erecting buildings suitable for the instruments. It will give 
an idea of the magnitude of these preparations to say that the 
principal lens with which photographs were to be taken had a 
focus of 135 feet. Of course it would have been practically 
impossible to mount this in a tube in the ordinary way, 
especially as the tube would have to follow the sun in its 
diurnal movement through the heavens. A long passage-way 
was therefore constructed with a “dark room” at one end, 
which we may say corresponded to the plate-holder in the 
ordinary case. In this the photographer worked, being there- 
fore inside his own camera, and manipulated his plates, which 
were of an enormous size, being thirty-three inches square. At 
the other end of the passage-way was the lens; the light from 
the sun being reflected into it by a large mirror, which was 
moved by clock-work to follow the movement of the sun. The 
disc of the sun, in this immense apparatus, covered a circle 
sixteen inches in diameter; never had our great luminary 
taken such a large original picture of himself before. 

It may naturally be asked, why such a big picture of the 
sun was needed. Why not take a small one and magnify it 
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afterward, as is, of course, continually done not only in scien. 
tific work, but in the ordinary business of picture-taking? The 
reason lies in the refinement and precision now required in this 
kind of work. We have not now to expect great or notable 
results from eclipse photography, making themselves manifest 
on a first inspection. The general characteristics of the solar 
surroundings are now very well known, and it is only by a 
study of their finer details that our knowledge of them can be 
much advanced. And in magnifying, these details are likely to 
be lost or obscured by the imperfections of our lenses, or of 
the plates on which the images are impressed. 

My own work was to be done with a battery of cameras, 
having by no means so long a focus as the one just named, but 
carrying plates of the same phenomenal dimensions. Four of 
these were attached to an axis turned, as in the case just de- 
scribed, by clock-work so as to follow the sun. The longest 
had a focus of 11 feet, giving an image of the sun not much 
over an inch in diameter. It need hardly be said, therefore, 
that the object of these cameras was not to take the details 
of the solar structure itself, but rather to include on their large 
plates a considerable portion of the sky near the sun. For 
what purpose was this done? In order to find, if possible, by 
a long exposure covering the whole duration of totality, a 
little dot somewhere on the plates which would be the image 
or portrait of a planet moving round the sun inside of the 
orbit of the nearest known one, Mercury. The probabilities 
were not very good for this work on the present occasion, as 
the total phase was of short duration, only about a minute and 
a half; and this being due, of course, to the small size of the 
shadow, it was plain that much illuminated air would be in 
sight, or, in other words, that the sky would be quite bright. 
And in fact the sky was so bright that the plates used in this 
battery were all more or less “ fogged,’’ as photographers say, 
by it; even Mercury itself did not show very well. 

There were, of course, plenty of other instruments, partly 
visual or spectroscopic work, and others for measuring the 
solar radiation by means of an apparatus called a bolometer, 
invented some years ago by the chief of the Smithsonian party, 
Professor Langley. 

The principal object of all the observations made on an 
eclipse at the present day is to learn something more about 
the wonderful appendage of the sun called the corona. Every- 
thing else about the sun can be studied to some advantage at 
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all times when the sun itself is visible; but just as it becomes 
covered by the moon at the time of a total eclipse, and when 
we are sure that the disc of the sun itself is hidden, suddenly 
a ring of softened light is seen round the black circle of the 
moon, from which arise long streamers which have different 
positions in different eclipses. The ring is called the inner, the 
streamers the outer corona; the glare of the sky utterly 
obliterates both at ordinary times, so that it is only during the 
few moments of an eclipse that they can be examined. They 
look as if they formed, or were due to, an atmosphere round 
the moon; but it is well known now that they are connected 
with the sun itself. It was hoped that some additions to our 
knowledge concerning this wonderful phenomenon would be 
made by the camera or spectroscope on this occasion; and the 
great success of the negatives made with the 135 foot lens 
leads us to believe that such will actually be the case. 

We had, of course, several rehearsals on the ground on 
Saturday and Sunday of the work actually to be done on the 
important day. A large bell was procured, and it was arranged 
that a signal should be given on it fifteen minutes before total- 
ity, to make sure that every observer was ready for duty. One 
minute before the total phase five warning strokes were to be 
given;.then as the one who was to observe the times of con- 
tact noted the disappearance of the last remnant of the solar 
disc, he was to signal it by two strokes. Work then was to 
begin instantly. There was only ninety-two seconds to do it 
in. Eighty-two seconds later, so as to leave a margin for 
possible delays, three bells were to be sounded, and work to 
stop at once. 

The morning of the great day gave us the same cloudless 
sky, and it became practically certain that if there was to be 
a failure, the weather was not to blame. Every one was, of 
course, on the grounds at an early hour, as the totality occurred 
at a quarter before nine. 

The external or first contact, when the disc of the moon 
first impinges on that of the sun, was of course observed, but 
rather, it may be said, as a matter of mere routine; for it is 
hardly possible to note the moment when this occurs with 
much accuracy, as no perceptible indentation can be seen till 
some time after the actual contact, and it is quite plain that 
the contact itself could not be noted unless the edge of the 
moon could be seen in some other way than by this indenta- 
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An hour now elapsed, interesting, no doubt, to those gener- 
ally who were watching the eclipse, and who observed with their 
smoked glasses the gradually diminishing sun; but the astrono- 
mers preferred to save their eyes for the minute of totality, 
the only one of real importance. At half past eight the warn- 
ing bell was sounded, and each repaired to his post. By this 
time, of course, the darkness had become quite noticeable, and 
though the air was really not much cooler, the sun’s direct 
rays had evidently much less effect. 

Every one having any responsibility expected, I think, to 
feel more or less nervous as the decisive moment approached ; 
but I did not hear that any one actually was so. At our bat- 
tery of cameras we had simply to uncap the lenses when the 
bell announced the totality; when it sounded a minute before, 
we'put our hands to the caps and quietly waited for the sig- 
nal. This bell arrangement certainly made every one depend- 
ing on it more tranquil, except, of course, those who had to 
record the times of the contacts and give the signals. 

We did not allow ourselves to look at the sun till the con- 
tact bell had sounded and the caps had been removed. Then 
we turned, and saw what was well worth going many miles to 
see. The moon, which had been visible before merely by the 
piece it took out of the sun, was now obvious as a. circle, 
black as ink, on the dark blue sky; round it, in a bright 
narrow ring, was the inner corona; and on each side, in the 
direction of the sun’s motion, stood out a sheaf of rays, single 
on one side, bifurcated on the other, and reaching apparently 
several diameters of the sun. These rays appeared to me 
golden in color; beyond them on one side the planet Mercury 
was easily seen; Venus was much further away on the other, 
near the horizon. ; 

The outer corona, for such these rays were, was of much 
the shape that had been expected, being that which experience 
shows it usually assumes at times like this, when the sun-spots 
are at a minimum, though the reason for this is not fully 
understood. Strange to say, it is very faintly visible on the 
photographic plates so far as I have seen them, by no means 
to the extent as seen by the eye at the time. This may be 
due to the color, if my estimate of that is right. 

The rosy prominences on the edge of the sun were not so 
conspicuous on this occasion as probably is usual, though 
several were easily seen with telescopes, which of course we, 
with our cameras to attend to, could hardly use. An opera 
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glass, however, would have sufficed, and I was sorry I had not 
brought one. 

We had hardly time to take in the prominent features of 
the display before three bells sounded, giving warning of the 


_ near approach of the end of totality. We promptly capped 


our lenses, and felt certainly a relief in being reasonably sure 
that our work, as far as it depended on ourselves, had been 
successful. A few seconds later a brilliant ray of real sunlight 
shot out, and the long expected event was over. 

It had been only a little more than a minute in duration, 
but a great deal of work had been done in that short time, 
especially by the photographer in the long tube mentioned. 
The sound of the changing of his plates had been the only 
break to the silence during that interval. He exposed six or 
seven, giving them various times of exposure, and the results 
were certainly magnificent. Good work had also been done in 
the other departments, and the results, when fully developed, 
will certainly be of great value. 

The shadow bands were noticed, but were not very con- 
spicuous. A remarkable observation was made as to the singing 
of the birds, which ceased before totality, and began soon 
after; the sparrows being the last to leave off, and the first to 
begin. This, I think, can be fairly well depended on, as the 
fact was specially noticed by a gentleman of scientific tastes 
and training, who has moreover been for many years in the 
habit of noticing the habits of birds; he gave indeed the order 
of the cessation and resumption of song for others beside the 
sparrows, but their names have escaped me. 

I have just heard from Washington that the plates of our 
battery which had not been developed when I left have turned 
out unexpectedly good, showing stars much fainter than there 
seemed any reason to hope for when the sky was so bright as 
on this occasion ; so it seems possible that an “intra-mercurial ” 
planet—one, that is,‘inside the orbit of Mercury—may yet be 
found by a careful examination of these plates, or of others 
taken elsewhere. At any rate it gives great encouragement for 
the results next year at Sumatra, where there will be an eclipse 
six minutes long, and probably quite a black sky. 




















IN THE HEART OF PEKIN. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA AND THE MISSIONS. 
BY REV. A. P. DOYLE, C.S.P. 


MHE question of the future of China has become 
one of deep interest in view of the recent 
manifestations of antagonism against foreign 
residents and the apparent inability of the 

mae § Chinese government to control its own people. 
The chief nations of Europe, it is generally conceded, are only 
waiting for a good excuse to convert what are now known as 
“spheres of influence’”’ into subjugated territories. 

The curtain is about to fall on the terrible tragedy that has 
been enacted on the veldts of South Africa, and before these 
scenes are completely shut out the signal is given for the 
curtain to rise on similar scenes in the Far East. 

It did not take much perspicacity to foresee that there was 
trouble ahead for China, but very few anticipated that China 
herself would be the first to invite disaster and disruption by 
herself drawing the sword against the hated foreigner, and 
throwing the torch in the midst of their peaceful dwellings. 
It now seems pretty certain that the government has a word 
of condemnation for every one else but the “ Boxers,” and no 
small measure of commendation for them in their shocking out- 
rages against the missionaries and the native Christians. 
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China has an area of 4,000,000 square miles, or greater than 
all the United States, a population generally put down at 
400,000,000, or six times that of the United States, and only 
350 miles of railroad, or not one five-hundredth of the mileage 
of the United States. This enormous population live in simple 
ways, as they are obliged to do. They travel little, as there 
are no facilities for going far from home. They are shut in by 
a great stone wall from their neighbors, and, what is of far 
more consequence, by a greater wall of prejudice against any- 
thing not Chinese, from the rest of the civilized world. 
Among the various classes there are certain standards of 
civilization which make them peace-loving and _ law-abiding 
people, and it is the testimony of merchants who have had 
dealings with them that they are as a general rule honest. 
They are, however, wedded to their own customs, tenacious of 
their traditional ways, and exceedingly jealous of the growing 
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power of the foreigners. It is this latter trait that has been 
the cause of the late disturbances, with their sanguinary results. 

As a military or naval power China is inherently weak ; and 
this fact adds a further inducement to the avaricious nations 
who sit about her door to assert and maintain their now 
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acknowledged rights within the kingdom. Of course the imme- 
diate outcome of the Chinese imbroglio will be that the 
nations will insist that the Dowager Empress herself will sub- 


‘due the “ Boxers,” or, in default of this, they will land their 


forces and do the work for her, and insist on the utmost repa- 
ration for the damages done. 

But, in the meantime, what is of the highest importance to 
us is, What will be the outcome of these troubles in point of 
view of the evangelization of the kingdom? The history of 
Christianity in China goes back to the days of St. Francis 
Xavier. It has been. through these four centuries a story of 
heroic struggle and marvellous fortitude on the part of the 
missionaries and their neophytes. A long roll of martyrs 
attests to the superhuman endeavors that were made to plant 
the church among these heathen. It has been only within the 
last few years that some show of protection and security has been 
secured for the missions by the French government. A treaty 
was signed between China and France whereby the Catholic mis- 
sionaries were accorded the rank of mandarins, without, however, 
any of the governmental authority. The first paragraph of the 
treaty reads as follows: “ The Imperial Government having au- 
thorized for a long time the propagation of the Catholic religion, 
and Catholic churches having in consequence been established 
in all the provinces of China, we are desirous of seeing our 
people and Christians live in harmony. To insure a readier 
protection, it has been agreed that the local authorities shall 
exchange visits with missionarjes according to the conditions 
specified in the following articles: Ist, In the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy bishops shall be entitled to the same rank and dignity 
as viceroys and governors, and shall be privileged to interview 
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viceroys and governors.” This title made the missionaries re- 
spected, and secured for them some measure of respect from 
the people. As a consequence the missions have thriven. 
Monseigneur Favier, the Vicar-Apostolic of Pekin, reporting on 
the state of his vicariate in March, 1g0o0, made the following 
showing : 

“In 1889 the stations numbered 322; now there are 577. 
Ten years ago there were 34,417 Christians; to-day we number 
46,894. In 1889 adult baptisms amounted only to 1,022; this 
year they number 2,322, of which only 633 were administered 
in danger of death. In 1889 there were 1,170 catechumens; to- 
day they number 6,506, and if we include those who have ex- 
pressed their intention of becoming Christians the number 
would exceed 10,000. The annual confessions have increased 
from 23,464 to 31,417. 

‘““We made an appeal to the devotion of the Marist Broth- 
ers. Ten years ago there were none in the vicariate; there 
are now 18. Thanks to their zeal, a college for Europeans has 
been opened in Tien-tsin; a Franco-Chinese college in the 
same city has been confided to them by the municipal authori- 
ties. 75 pupils attend. The college in Pekin, together with its 
branch, numbers 155 pupils, and has already turned out more 
than 50 good interpreters who fill important positions in the 
post-offices, railroads, telegraph offices, etc. 

“The establishment of the Trappists is not only self- 
supporting, but is making steady progress. In 1889 there were 
only 3 priests, 6 choir religious, and 22 lay brethren ; the com- 
munity now includes a mitred abbot, 5 priests, 18 choir reli- 
gious, and 33 brothers. The resources have not increased 
proportionately and the monastery is poor. 
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“Besides the large institution of the Holy Childhood, which 
supports 400 to 500 persons a year, the Sisters of Charity 
maintain 2 European and 3 Chinese hospitals and 2 homes for 
aged men. They have, besides, a children’s hospital and four 
dispensaries. 

“The congregation of the Sisters of Saint Joseph, composed 
of native sisters, numbered 38 members in 1889; now there are 
62. Then there were only 4 houses; now there are II. 

“In 1889 we possessed 16 large European churches; we 
riow have 31. Many of these vie with those in Europe. The 
cathedral of the Holy Saviour, in the centre of the imperial 
city, was constructed at the emperor’s expense, and cost $160,000 ; 
the church of Saint Joseph, in the eastern part, cost over 
$80,000; the old church, in the southern part, was renovated at 
a cost of $40,000. The cost of the other important churches 
varies from $10,000 to $20,000. 

“In 1889 there were 136 minor churches; to-day the vicari- 
ate possesses 216. The number of oratories has increased to 272. 

“In 1889 the large seminary numbered 12 pupils; the at- 
tendance is now 23. The attendance of the small seminary 
has increased from 36 to 88. The pupils belong to our best 
Christian families; and if some do not complete the course,: 
the reason is incompetency or illness. Every pupil supported 
by the mission costs $20 a year; fourteen to fifteen years of 
study are necessary for the ordination of a Chinese priest. 

“Instead of 2 colleges, we have 5; instead of 135 pupils, 
we number 325, most of whom are under our direct charge. 
The number of free schools has increased from 153 to 370, the 
number of pupils from 2,727 to 5,503.” 

But the success of the missions only added fuel to the 
antagonism of the ‘ Boxers,” and while the expressions of 
comity were very profuse on the part of the authorities, yet 
the Ti-ten-Kiao (Society of the Lord of the Earth) understood 
very well that they might pillage and murder, and nothing in 
the shape of any condign punishment would be meted out to 
them. When complaints are made at Pekin, the invariable re- 
sponse is that “orders have been issued to the local authori- 
ties to protect all Christians.” In spite of these soi-disant 
orders the outrages go on, so that to the looker-on it does 
seem that there is an implicit understanding between the 
“‘Boxers’’ and the authorities to persecute and pursue and 
wear out the Christians unto apostasy, and thus give a per- 
manent set back to the work of conversions. 
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The outcome of it will be the invasion, if not the ultimate 
partition of China. In the meantime Christians will be slaugh- 
tered by the score. The massacres of 1870 will be repeated 
again. War with its iron heel will trample down much of the 
fruit ef the most heroic labor. But We cannot believe that 
there will be any element of permanence in this set back. 
There are eddies in every great stream, and there is no great 
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forward movement but has its set-backs at times. No one can 
see the end of a Chinese war, if such is fated to be. Euro- 
pean nations, by the logic of circumstances, will be involved 
in the conflict. If what are now “spheres of influence” be- 
come subjugated territory, how much will our own country be 
involved? Treaties with China guarantee to us an “open 
door.” From a commercial point of view this places us on a 
perfect standard of equality for all time to come with all other 
nations. But the guarantee can only be carried out by the 
preservation of China as an independent power. It is to our 
advantage, then, to save China and resist the policy of parti- 
tion. Our position in the Philippines gives us a coign of van- 
tage. With it, and in view of the fact that our commercial 
interests are involved, can we keep out of the struggle? 
Anyhow, it is evident to the most superficial observer that 
we are on the eve of the most tremendous events. Before the 
curtain falls on the lurid drama of war some most important 
historical events will have taken place. 
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ON A PORTRAIT OF ST. ALOYSIUS GONZAGA. 


BY D. J. MCMACKIN, Pu.D. 


‘* Outd hec ad eternitatem ?” 


HOU wast not born for earth, 

; Unblemished lamb! 
| Thy tender heart from birth 
Taught of its blessed dam 
To bleat for love of Him, 

Chief Shepherd of the spotless Cherubim. 





One only thought is thine— , 


Eternity! 
So soon the flame divine 
Of love transfigures thee 
And makes thy soul below 
Of God’s reflected radiance aglow. 


No earthly crown wouldst thou 
Suffer to rest 

Upon thy noble brow— 
Destined to bear the crest 
To Christian heroes given— 

The glorious aureola of Heaven. 


Thine eyes on Heaven thrown 
Behold above 

Angels wreathing that crown 
Of Purity and Love— 
The brightest diadem 

A saint can win in God’s Jerusalem. 


And now that thou art there 
Thou wilt, in truth, 
Vouchsafe a fervent prayer 
For me, thy suppliant youth, 
Who hope, thro’ grace divine, 
One day in Heaven to blend my song with thine. 
NoTE,—The portrait represents the young saint signing away his birthright t6 crown and 


sceptre, both of which are lying at his feet, while his eyes are cast heavenward, where, amid 
opening clouds, angels are dimly visible, wreathing an immortal crown, D. J. M. 
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THE REFORMATION OF ECCLESIASTICAL ART. 


aaaeea EF have been asked to publish the following pros. 
pectus of the American Ecclesiological Society : 

The object of this proposed society is to 
stimulate the cause of Catholic Art in America 
—to promote the development of a more worthy 
standard and more distinctly Catholic expression in the eccle- 
siastical products of Architecture, Sculpture, and the Decora- 
tive Arts, 

For the present unsatisfactory condition of American Catho- 
lic art many causes might be adduced. The preoccupation of 
the church with the great spiritual cares laid upon it by ex- 
tensive colonization was doubtless, however, the most potent. 
In adjusting her boundaries to a feverishly increasing popula- 
tion her edifices were built with a haste and a tentativeness 
decidedly unfavorable to noble architectural expression. Re- 
moved, too, from the art influence of Europe, an influence 
which she herself had largely created, and out of touch with 
her own artistic traditions, this preoccupation unhappily 
encouraged, in the productions of the various objects of 
Catholic art, a mercantile spirit which made for a low artistic 
standard. 

Fortunately the level of secular art, whose development 
was retarded by somewhat kindred conditions, has not been 
until recent years so appreciably higher as to constitute a re- 
proach. Even within the last ten years, however, art has 
grown to jbe an important factor in American civilization, as is 
manifest not only in the tremendous artistic output of the 
various arts and crafts, but in the more and more scholarly 
standard of taste which it exhibits. Indeed, there are growing 
evidences that art is destined to occupy, even in this country, 
much of that dignity and influence which it possessed in the 
nations of artistic Europe. 

In what respect is the church concerned with this movement, 
this nascent art of America? 

That art is a great spiritual factor was strikingly demon- 
strated by the church itself. When art first throbbed with the 
genius of Catholicity, there was created a new force, destined 
not only to exercise a tremendous influence upon human 
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thought and sentiment, but to be at the same time a convinc- 
ing witness to the sublime mission of the church. Art became 
the handmaid of religion. In this higher association her great 
faculties expanded to the conception of things more and more 
marvellous in their spiritual power and beauty, so that the tra- 
ditions cf European art are no less a record of great indivi- 
dual achievement than they are a witness to the sublimity of 
Catholic ideals. 

Art is no less a force to-day than it was centuries ago, 
nor was the vitality of the church ever greater than it is at 
this moment in America. A really vital Christian art would be 
a witness to Catholic faith of peculiar influence in an age of 
materialistic thought. The art of America, be it remembered, 
full as it is of promise, is yet without a great influence, without 
a dominant motive. 

To make of this young art a Christian art, to transmit to 
this new and vigorous civilization, and through it to perpetuate 
her great artistic traditions, to be here the inspiration and the 
abiding genius of American art for all time,—this surely is not 
the least of the vast opportunities presented to the church in 
this country to revive the influence of Catholic ideals upon the 
minds and hearts of mankind. 

While the work of the proposed society would be generally 
directed towards the development of this magnificent influence, 
it is not deemed wise, with the conditions which exist, to make 
its immediate aims too ambitious. It is thought possible, how- 
ever, by inculcating a higher sense of responsibility upon those 
who are engaged in the various arts and crafts whose products 
are employed by the church, by encouraging them in the pur- 
suit of higher ideals, of more traditional standards of art, that 
in course of time there may be developed a distinctive Catholic 
influence. 

As bearing upon the feasibility of organized effort in the 
development of such an influence, the success which is attend- 
ing a society in Germany with kindred aims is very notable. 

This organization was formed some years ago with the 
sanction and approval of His Holiness Pope Leo, chiefly for 
the purpose of counteracting the strong secular influence upon 
Church Art, which was growing more apparent by reason of 
the essentially commercial channels through which the various 
ecclesiastical objects of art were being supplied. The society, 
composed as it is more or less equally of clergymen and ar- 
tists (amongst whom are many distinguished names), provides 
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within itself that essential opportunity for greater mutual 
familiarity with the ecclesiastical and artistic points of view 
without which there cannot be a united purpose or common 
understanding. 

The proposed society to be formed here is designed to be 
similarly constituted, and its promoters have been encouraged 
in the hope that it may be similarly successful. Membership 
in the organization will be open to clergymen, architects, sculp- 
tors, painters, mural and stained glass designers, etc. All those 
who feel interested in the aims of the society are invited to 
correspond with any of the following, who will be pleased to 
accept suggestions of value in reference thereto. The prospec- 
tus of the German society above mentioned may be had upon 
application. ' 

REV. GEORGE SCHOENER, Rochester, Pa. 

Mr. CARYL COLEMAN, 3 West 29th St., New York. 

Mk. CHARLES D. MAGINNIS, Tremont B'ld’g, Boston. 

Mr. NICOLA D’ASCENZO, 1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

MR. JOHN F. COMES, 209 Neville St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


This magazine is pleased to comply with the request made 
to publish the above, inasmuch as the objects proposed are 
very laudable and the means suggested are not without their 
value. Still, we do not wish to be understood as giving the 
project our unqualified approval. 

There is no doubt that the growing wealth and refinement 
of the people here have given a wonderful stimulus to the 
artistic sense, and have produced some results that are in many 
respects equal to the best, but the advance both in point of 
originality and skill has been made chiefly in secular depart- 
ments. Art generally follows the genius of a people, and we 
are largely a commercial people. The dominant note in our 
American life is the desire to surround our homes more than 
our churches with that which will refine and elevate. For this 
reason the most striking advances in artistic results have been 
made along the lines of domestic architecture, landscape garden- 
ing, the decorative art as applied to the “ house beautiful,” and 
painting with a view to adorning the home. All this is 
strikingly in contrast with the ideals of some centuries ago, 
when the church dominated the lives of the people and reli- 
gious ideas were of paramount importance. 

Still, with all the commercialism of America there are deep 
and strong currents of religious life influencing the lives of the 
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people, and in proportion as these work out their results will 
the master-pieces of the artistic talent arrange themselves under 
religious standards. In order that art may attain its highest 
excellence it must not be lured away into money-making or 
money-getting channels, but must be dominated by the spiritual 
and the religious. All the best and truest art the world has 
known has been inspired by religious thought, and has taken 
religious ideals as its highest motive. 

There can be no doubt that ecclesiastical art has not kept 
pace with secular art. While we may attribute this fact to 
the lack of religious ideals among a commercial people, or to a 
crowding aside of religion in the great striving for easier live- 
lihood and better homes, still as the years go by and these 
latter objects are attained, the religious ideal will regain its 
proper place in the nation’s heart. 

We may sit down with folded hands and wait for the na- 
tional sentiment to return to its normal and healthy condition, 
or we may endeavor to force it back by some such artificial 
stimulants as the American Ecclesiological Society will provide. 

As we study the history of art we find that the age of 
special artistic development has grown up about some of the great 
masters. It has generally been a man or a group of men who with 
striking originality have created schools of art, have educated 
the popular taste, have by satire or denunciation strangled in 
their inception hybrid forms, and who have become the centre of 
a great movement of renovation, of reformation, and of uplift. 
Pugin did more by his own personality for the restoration of 
ecclesiastical art in England during the last half century than 
a dozen artistic societies could do. Keely, in his own measure 
and with limited resources, was a tower of strength. There is 
another artist in this country who has had unlimited resources 
placed in his hand, and who has had the talent to use them to 
the best advantage, but in whose career there has been an un- 
accountable weakness that has prevented him from leading a 
movement, or of placing the impress of his genius on the 
character and work of others. 

The time is coming when the church, fully equipped for 
her work, may without any detriment to souls turn her atten- 
tion to the beautifying of the material temple. She will then 
demand the larger and more architectural building, she will 
call for the highest work of the mural decorator, she will find 
place for the most artistic painting on canvas or on glass; in 
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short, she will give an impetus to all the many arts which now 
subserve the beauty of God’s temple. 

If at the present time the American Ecclesiological Society 
will teach artists not to do any cheap work, if it will become 
a craftsman’s league to crowd out the dishonest worker, if it 
will raise the standards of work by refusing its approval to 
shoddy creations, it will have achieved a reason for its exist- 
ence among the fraternity itself. 

The fact also must be admitted that there has been lacking 
the best artistic judgment among the church builders in the 
priesthood. The simple canons of good art, whether it be of 
architecture or of painting or of decoration, ought to find a 
place in the curricula of the seminaries. There is scarcely a 
priest ordained within the last twenty-five years who has not 
had one or more churches to build, enlarge, or decorate, and 
to many this kind of labor has become as much a part of their 
work as the administration of the sacraments; but lectures on 
art have had no place in their training. Nor has the Catholic 
University entered into this work as it should. It has thou- 
sands of dollars for botany or Gaelic, but what are botany or 
Gaelic alongside the essential art of building good churches 
and making the house of God a fitting place for the dwelling 
of the Most- High. Let the Ecclesiological Society create a 
fund that will salary a first-class lecturer on Christian Art, and 
send him to the large cities of the country, under the auspices 
of the Catholic University, and there lecture to the priesthood 
on what good art is and how it can be attained. Such a lec- 
turer will very soon cultivate good taste and create such 
standards as will sweep away many of the horrid monstrosi- 
ties that masquerade in this country under the name of 
churches. 

The state of ecclesiastical art in this country does give this 
Ecclesiological Society a reason for its existence. But it must 
build on broad and deep foundations, so that its badge of 
membership shall be a token of distinction. No greater mis- 
fortune could befall it than to permit it to be used as an 
advertising agency for any class of men. But it must look with 
a lightsome eye to the highest ideals of art, and must steadily 
refuse to be lured away into narrower paths by the self-seeker. 
Under the proper auspices it certainly will accomplish a great 
good. 
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A MISSION to non-Catholics recently given in 
the city of. Boston was announced as an effort to 
dissipate from the minds of the non-Catholics the 
false notions they had concerning the Catholic 
Church, and to explain in a straightforward way her 
teachings. With this purpose in view it was announced also by 
the ministers from the various Protestant pulpits. More than 
once during the mission the query was dropped into the question 
box, whether, if a mission were arranged by the ministers for 
non-Protestants, would the Catholic priest announce it from the 
altar? The question was a very natural one to them who 
looked on the Catholic Church as one of the many denomina- 
tions, but it gave the missionary a good opportunity of ex- 
plaining the essential difference between the Catholic and Prot- 
estant systems. Protestantism, by its fundamental principle of 
private judgment, allows one to seek his own religion, and it is 
not in any sense wrong for him to go where he pleases. But 
the Catholic system teaches that the church is the divinely in- 
spired interpreter of Scripture, that she and she alone has the 
commission to teach. Consequently, for a Catholic to go else- 
where to unauthorized teachers, he is doing something against 
his conscience. It was made very plain, therefore, that a 
Catholic priest could not reciprocate the courtesy of the ministers 
and announce a mission to non-Protestants without violating 
his conscience. This fundamental distinction between the church 
and the sects is well brought out by Father Casey, S.J., in his 
book, Zhe Bible and its Interpreter.* Among many non-Catho- 
lics nowadays the Bible has lost all authority. Higher Criticism 
has destroyed that old-time reverence for the sacred text, and 
to them it makes very little difference what the Bible says. 
But with others the old principles remain. Still, as these latter 
drift away from the prejudices of youth and education they 
realize more and more that an infallible book is of very little 


* The Bible and its Interpreter. By Rev. P. H. Casey, S.J., Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology in Woodstock College. Philadelphia: John Jos. McVey. 
' VOL, LXXI.—36 
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value if one has not with it an infallible interpreter. The more 
the necessity of this latter is emphasized the greater will be the 
number of religious souls who will look to the church as the 
means of their salvation. For this reason Father Casey’s book 
is of very great value, and it is hoped that the publishers wil} 
see their way to print this book in paper and disseminate it by 
the thousands throughout the country. 


Dr. Parsons has just finished, in the publication of his sixth 
volume, a series of Studies in Church History.* The last volume 
discusses questions of modern import. It deals with the reign 
of Leo XIII. There have been stirring events within the last 
quarter of a century which will have far-reaching consequences 
in the coming century. Not within two centuries, at least, has 
the Papacy been such a world-wide moral force as it is to-day, 
and only.through its hand-to-hand conflicts with the powers 
of the world has it attained its triumphant place. The story 
of Bismarck’s “ war for civilization,” with its attempt to destroy 
the Papacy, resulting in his own humiliation, is now old enough 
to be viewed in a historical perspective. So too are the rela- 
tions of Leo XIII. with the third French Republic, as well as 
with the Home-Rule movement in Ireland. But this cannot be 
said of some other matters which he discusses. To tie together 
with a thin thread of narrative a bundle of newspaper clippings 
is not writing history. Dr. Parsons never seemed to us to be 
able to grasp in a masterly way the events of any particular 
age of the church’s history. He never displayed the historical 
over-look that a real historian should possess before he begins 
to write a review of any particular period of the past. Any- 
one can sit down with a lot of books about him and transfer 
the mere statement of facts, but to weigh events in their causes 
and results, to group the characters of an age in their proper 
perspective, to grasp the salient facts of a period and their 
relations with facts of another period, this is the work of a 
historian. Dr. Parsons does not do this. It is the judgment, 
too, of those with whom we have spoken on the matter, that 
when one finishes reading Dr. Parsons’s review of a period he 
rises from the task with only a vague, ill-defined, and nebulous 
idea of the period surveyed. 


Mother Loyola is endowed with a happy gift of making 
spiritual things easy and palatable. She has already demon- 


* Studies in Church History. By Rev. Reuben Parsons, D.D. Vol. VI., Century XIX., 
Part II. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 
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strated this in her previous books, and her latest book* confirms 
her reputation. As any one who has a bit of experience 
knows, it is an exceedingly difficult thing to talk interestingly 
to children. Their butterfly minds are away with the slightest 
breath of distraction, and to command their attention through 
the twenty minutes of a catechetical discourse requires a tact 
that is rare. Mother Loyola possesses it even in cold type; 
even when the magnetism of voice and eye and animated face 
is absent, she seems to attain her ends by a certain chatty 
conversational method that is replete with anecdote drawn from 
the most interesting sources and brightened by vivid pen- 
pictures. Dr. Stanley Hall, who is acknowledged to be an 
expert on child study, once said in substance that he envied 
the Catholic teacher because there was in the storied lives of 
the saints a vast fund of anecdote and illustration, capable of 
enforcing in a very striking way the ethical truths. It is not 
so creditable to us that a stranger should have to point this 
out. Mother Loyola has discovered this rich mine, and has a 
keen eye to the gems that may be polished for current use. 
Her books will prove a boon to many young priests, and 
sisters too, who have the duty of preparing children for Con- 
firmation and Holy Communion. 


A manual for the schools should be very carefully compiled 
from the best sources of information, and should exhibit no 
trace of partiality or prejudice. Such a book should as nearly 
as possible approach to the character of the “old almanac” 
which Lord Plunket so finely described history to be; that is to 
say, events should be narrated with the indifference with which 
the days, months, and seasons are presented in an almanac; 
and boys should be allowed to form their estimates of public 
characters from their acts instead of from the moral conscious- 
ness of the compiler. In his preface+ the author expresses an 
opinion different from ours; he says, ‘The mere committal to 
memory of the names of kings and isolated events, however im- 
portant, is in no proper sense a study of history.” He does 
not see that ‘admitting the importance of names and events 
surrenders, his whole position, admits our view because such a 
book as his is not intended for what he emphasizes as the 


* The Soldier of Christ; or, Talks before Confirmation. By Mother Mary Loyola, of 
the Bar Convent, York, author of First Communion. Edited by Father Thurston, S.J. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 

+ A Manual of English History for the use of Schools, By Edward M. Lancaster. New 
York: American Beok Company. 
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study of history; it is only meant as a preparation for the 
study of history, the compendious presentation of the raw 
material on which the study of history—that is to say, the 
scientific correlation of causes and effects—is to be based. 

“The most valuable lesson to be learned by American 
youth from the history of the mother country is the worth of 
liberty *—civil and religious”; and he proceeds to decide on 
what he calls “the struggle between the king and the people” 
in the reign of Charles I. as if the matter in controversy could 
be settled by his zfse dixit. We can assure our readers that 
the contention between prerogative and popular demands— 
“natural rights” is Mr. Lancaster’s phrase for the latter—is 
the conflict between moral and political forces not easy to 
weigh in themselves and complicated by constitutional usages, 
principles, and enactments to a degree that divides legal and 
philosophical judgment into opposite camps. Turning to page 
179, at which—and in a page or two following it—he gives a 
short retrospect of what he regards as a continued constitu- 
tional struggle between king and people leading up to the 
conflict of those powers in the reign of Charles I., we find 
errors of judgment of a far-reaching character. It is not true 
that “medieval civilization rested on the feudal system”; 
the feudal system was a camp like the military government of 
Germany now, but the influence of the church leavened it with 
moral ideas sanctioned by the judgment of God, which is no 
respecter of persons; and the civilization of the time came from 
this leavening and the energetic teaching of the trivium and 
quadrivium. There is much correctness in his view that at 
the time of the accession of the House of Tudor “ the nobility, 
land-owners, and moneyed classes, remembering the levelling 
doctrines of the socialists, looked to the throne to protect 
them from another peasant revolt.” These were the doctrines 
of the Wycliffites or Lollards; they were the theories that led 
to this very revolt, and they are the principles which Mr. 
Lancaster and men like him consecrate by their term “the 
first Reformation.” 

So much for the errors of judgment on the early stages of 
the conflict between the crown and the people,--of course 
nothing short of a large treatise would suffice for even moder- 
ately fair consideration of the matter; and now we close this 
part of the notice by saying he misrepresents the opening of 
the quarrel between Charles and the people over the grant of 


* The italics in each instance above are the author's. 
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tonnage and poundage.* If Charles were as meek as Moses, 
as patient as Job, he had ground for anger at the practical 
refusal of the grant. The grant had been made as a matter 
of form and for life to every one of his predecessors since 
Henry VI. The charges for the equipment of the navy alone 
amounted to £300,000—we are not sure what is the present 
value of that sum, but it cannot be less than 42,400,000; 
there was a debt, mostly private, of £700,000, left by James 
I.—altogether a sum nearly nine millions sterling of our 
money—confronting the young king on his accession, and the 
Commons only voted two subsidies, equal to £150,000, for 
the war which they themselves had forced him to engage in. 
The Parliament was always in luck in its wrangling with 
Charles—even in this, the outrage of the vote on the tonnage 
and poundage—for he had to adjourn it owing to the plague,t 
thereby leaving it victorious in the quarrel. 

Mr. Lancaster’s account of the “contest between church 
and state” in the reign of Henry II. is, as we expected, 
unfair. The men who talk most of personal liberty, rights of 
man, religious opinion, like the exponents of such ideas in 
France, favor the freedom of the prison, the rights of the 
shambles, the proscription of God. We quoted from Mr. 
Lancaster that the lesson to be learned from English history 
is the worth of civil and religious liberty. This is not the 
lesson from any history; civil or religious liberty is a means 
of benefit, not an end. He tells us Henry II. devoted himself. 
to two distinct ends: “the establishment of order and the 
correction of the abuses of the church.” If he employed 
accurate language, he would have said these were steps towards 
the carrying out of Henry’s policy. To judge of this reformer 
properly, we must see him as he was seen by his contem- 
poraries. He was facetious, agreeable, eloquent, dignified, and 
affable, as became a prince and a gentleman; but he had no 
honor, no truth, no conscience. He justified the violation of 
his promise or his statement of a falsehood by the maxim: 
Better to repent of words than of facts; to lie than to fail 
in one’s object. He degraded the nobility, marrying their 
heiresses to low hangers-on.t He gnawed the straw on the 


* We do not know why Mr. Lancaster speaks of ‘‘ certain life customs,” instead of the 
grant of tonnage and poundage, unless he is ignorant of the origin of the grant; but this 
knowledge has a bearing on the constitutional question. 

+ Twelve hundred persons had died in London in the preceding week. 

¢ Servis. Wedo not think it means serfs, as the words ‘‘ pedanez conditionis” are re- 


lated to it. 
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floor where he threw himself in a rage, as when Humet, a 
favorite minister, made a plea for the king of Scots. His fury 
was that of a wild beast, his vindictiveness was insatiable, 
though it could be hidden by an appearance of friendly regard 
sufficient to deceive the most suspicious minds. So much for 
Henry. 

We have’ not the space to enter into an examination of Mr. 
Lancaster’s statement concerning other relations of Thomas a 
Becket and Henry II., nor his allegation that “ Becket at first 
accepted, then rejected the Constitutions of Clarendon,” still 
less of his implication that the principal business “ decided "— 
this is his word—by the Council of Clarendon was “that law- 
breaking priests on conviction in the church courts” “should 
be stripped of their orders and turned over to the civil authorities 
for punishment.” We regret this because the matter mentioned, 
so far as it described a ground of complaint, was only a small 
part of the resolutions of Clarendon, and sprang out of the 
case of Philip de Brois, a canon of Bedford,* who had had a 
furious altercation with the king’s judge, Fitz-Peter, for what he 
deemed an insult. Henry took up his judge’s case as the 
motive for his design to destroy the liberties of the church. 
We should like to deal with the question of jurisdiction, and 
the conduct of St. Thomas in the controversy with Henry on a 
future occasion. We had thought friends of liberty would be 
on the side of the archbishop, but we remember Madame 
Roland’s words. 


In many respects the Life of St. Mechtildis + isa charming as 
well as an edifying volume. For many it may well be a pleasing 
introduction to the inner life of a Benedictine convent of the 
middle ages. In the lives of such saints as Mechtildis and Ger- 
trude there is evident the sweetening, purifying, and elevating 
effect of the “‘ Pax Benedictina.” These holy religious knew and 
appreciated properly the spirit of their father St. Benedict; their 
lives are what we may imagine he would have considered the ideals 
for his spiritual daughters. Peace, above all things; quiet devo- 
tion to the daily rule; loving attention to prayer, particularly the 
holy office; sweet charity to those without, and loving harmony 
of spirit with those within the spiritual family; these are the 
ordinary characteristics of the life of these Benedictine nuns. 
But in Mechtildis and Gertrude there seems to shine forth a 
particularly angelic virtue of recollection and union with the 


* Huic controversiz prestitit occasionem Philippus du Brois: Diceto p. 537. 
+ The Life of St. Mechtildis. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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Divine Spouse; they are hardly of the earth, their conversa- 
tion is indeed in heaven; the Beloved of their souls seems to 
speak with them as familiarly and as constantly as though he were 
theirs alone, as they are his alone; over all that they say and 
do there abides a supernatural sweetness. It is for giving one 
a taste of this beautiful spirit that this book is valuable. It 
can hardly be truly called a Life of St. Mechtildis, for the 
Abbess Gertrude, the sister of Mechtildis, and St. Gertrude, her 
dearest friend, have an almost equally important place in its 
pages; and even the character of St. Mechtildis must be rather 
inferred from the life she led and from the revelations granted 
to her, than from facts from her life, for these are compara- 
tively scarce and uninstructive. This the writer seems to have 
recognized, for we have been given an abundance of quota- 
tions from the revelations of Sts. Gertrude and Mechtildis and 
from the convent records. It is a pleasing work, fairly well 
arranged and neatly gotten up. 


- 
> 





I.—FATHER GIGOT’S INTRODUCTION TO HOLY SCRIPTURE.* 


A better book wherewith to begin the study of the Bible 
than Dr. Gigot’s Introduction to Holy Scripture it would be 


‘difficult to imagine. The book is the gist of lectures delivered 


before a class, and so has a practical value which works of a 
similar class frequently lack. 

The general arrangement of the book is good. One topic 
leads to another in a natural and logical way while, at the 
same time, each is treated distinctly by itself without lapping 
over on the next. Moreover in almost every case the treat- 
ment of the various topics is quite adequate. The only excep- 
tion, indeed, might possibly be in the reasons given for the ac- 
ceptance of the deutero-canonical books. The great difficulty is, 
of course, St. Jerome’s opposition to the books not found in 
the Hebrew Sctiptures; an opposition particularly noteworthy 
from the fact that he alone of the Fathers—unless, perhaps, 
Origen—was acquainted with Hebrew. This is an argument 
greatly used by ‘Protestants. It is enough for Catholics to 
know that the African bishops and Innocent I. upheld the 
books in question, but to meet our opponents other arguments 
are necessary. And our students must be taught whether or 
not they can satisfactorily refute such objections. 


* General Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures. By Rev. Francis E. Gigot, S.S. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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As to Dr. Gigot’s chapter on the Vulgate, nothing could 
be more entirely satisfactory. It is admirably written, and 
gives in a short compass an excellent account both of the ver- 
sion itself and of the church’s position in the matter—a posi- 
tion frequently misunderstood even by Catholics themselves. 

Again, the chapter on the Septuagint is most excellent. 
Both the defects and the merits of that version are fully set be- 
fore the reader, and he is made to feel how important a part the 
work of the Seventy has had in biblical history. As to-day 
scholars are inclined to give greater weight to the Seventy than 
perhaps ever before, a clear understanding of this text is 
necessary for every biblical student. Such an understanding 
could be gained nowhere better than by a careful study of 
Dr. Gigot’s criticism. 

Dr. Gigot also gives scholarly criticism of various English 
translations, and what he has to say of the Douay version 
and the King James is especially commendable. Nothing can 
be more evident than his effort to be thoroughly honest and 
fair-minded. 

The author’s treatment of the difficult matter of inspiration 
deserves much praise. While refusing to commit himself to 
any theory, he gives a clear statement of the Catholic and 
Protestant positions in the matter. But it is not wholly adequate. - 
On page 552 he lays down reasons for believing inspiration 
should extend beyond matters of faith and morals, yet he does 
not make it evident that relative truths, such as scientific and 
historical statements, are also matters of inspiration, being true 
to the authors, although taken formally and in themselves not 
true. 

Something should be said as to the admirable temper which 
Dr. Gigot brings to all his discussions. As his book deserves 
to be really called scientific, so his way of approaching and en- 
gaging in these matters of controversy is scientific too. He is 
so sane, so sensible, so dispassionate in all that*he says, that to 
read his book for that reason alone is a pleasure. And just 
because of this control over himself the reader feels, and may 
well feel, a confidence in. Dr. Gigot’s statements which no 
amount of bluster and heated denunciation of opponents could 
possibly beget. 

Finally, the make-up of the book is most creditable to the 
Messrs. Benziger. The paper is good, the type is clear and 
bold, and the binding shows taste. All goes to make up a 
worthy dress for a scholarly and finished work. To-day when 
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heresy has forced Catholics, especially in this country, to know 
where they stand and explain their belief as to holy Scripture, 
it is a great thing to have such a book written as this. It is 
good news that this, moreover, is only the beginning, for Dr. 
Gigot has two other volumes underway—special introductions 
to the Old and New Testaments. Without doubt they will be 
as scholarly, sound, and sensible as this, the general introduc- 


tion. 





2.—LIFE OF MOODY, THE EVANGELIST.* 


In October, 1874, when Mr. Moody was preaching in Dub- 
lin, Ireland, a Catholic paper printed an article entitled “ Fair 
Play,” in which the editor said: “The deadly danger of the 
age comes upon us from the direction of Huxley, Darwin, and 
Tyndall, rather than from Moody and Sankey. Irish Catholics 
desire to see Protestants deeply imbued with religious feeling 
rather than tinged with infidelity.” 

In this spirit, therefore, of one who loves to see a human 
soul on fire with zeal for God, a Catholic can read the life of 
Dwight L. Moody and be moved deeply with the same enthu- 
siasm of religion that moved thousands of souls to forsake their 
lives of sin and devote themselves to a right conscience with 
God under the spell of his powerful personality and pleadings 
for faith. It is refreshing at all times, and especially in this 
superficial and artificial age, to come in contact with a genuine 
soul; a nature so sincere, so simple, that it seems a mirror of 
nature herself—fresh, like the spring-time; breathing perfumes 
of flower and grass, yet played upon and swept by forces of 
wind and storm, that one may easily compare it with a summer 
landscape in the throes of a tempest. 

The book has nearly six hundred pages, and to any one in- 
terested in a strong biography and a religious theme there 
would be hardly a dull page. Indeed, the story moves through 
such stirring scenes, graphically pictured, and presents so many 
noted personages in many lands, that the reader seems to be 
witnessing a powerful drama, with historical characters as the 
players. 

Moody was a farmer boy in Northfield, Mass. His widowed 
mother could not well provide for a family of nine children, 
and in 1854, at the age of seventeen, he went to his uncle’s 
shoe-store in Boston. Two years later, looking for a larger 
field, he went to Chicago and again followed the shoe busi- 

* Life of D. L. Moody. By his Son, W. R. Moody. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
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ness—this time prospering beyond his expectations. Doubtless 
his energies and thrift would have quickly made him a rich 
man had he so desired, but his religious nature at this time 
became so awakened that he spent every spare moment gath- 
ering the waifs of the streets where they could be fed and 
clothed and taught religion. This work was the turning-point 
of his life. By and by he abandoned all secular business and 
devoted himself entirely to religious work. 

He called upon the then Bishop of Chicago during these 
early labors, and he said to Moody: 

“Your zeal and devotion are most commendable; all you 
need to make you a great power for good is to come within 
the fold of the only true church.” 

“But,” replied Moody, “I could no longer work among 
Protestants.” The bishop assured him that he could; that he 
could pray with Protestants as much as ever. 

‘““Would you, bishop, pray with a Protestant ?” 

“Yes, I would.” 

“Well, then,” replied young Moody, “I wish you would 
pray for me now that I may be led aright in this matter.” 

They knelt in the hall where they were standing and prayed. 
They were life-long friends thereafter. 

Many Catholics who knew and loved Mr. Moody may per- 
haps have wondered why so religious a man was never attracted 
to the Catholic faith. The answer is doubtless to be discovered 
in many of his published sermons, where he avowed such strong 
repugnance to all bonds of faith made by creed or dogma. 
He believed that a simple promise to be loyal to Christ was all- 
sufficient. 

Mr. Moody had a Catholic friend named Healy, who painted 
a valuable portrait of him, and when the Chicago fire destroyed 
nearly everything he owned, at the request of his wife this 
painting was saved by him. He humorously described his em- 
barrassment at marching away from the fire with this picture, 
by imagining his friends meeting him and saying: “ Hello, 
Moody, I’m glad you’ve escaped. What’s that you are cling- 
ing to so affectionately.” “Oh, I’ve got my own portrait.” 
The portrait now hangs on the walls of the family home in 
Northfield. 

In 1872 Mr. Moody was invited to preach to some congre- 
gations in England. There was begun those remarkable meet- 
ings.in halls and rinks which, in Great Britain and America, 
spread over a period of nearly thirty years, and enabled him to 
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exhibit his marvellous power over the hearts and wills of men 
which has hardly been equalled in the history of English- 
speaking people. It has been said, and there is little doubt of 
the truth of it, that he had preached to audiences of over one 
hundred million people in those active years. Of course his 
audiences were almost always composed of Protestants, although 
his genius for pulpit eloquence drew even Jews and Catholics 
to hear what they had so constantly seen described in the 
public press. Not the least of the gifts of this remarkable 
man was his financial shrewdness. He raised and spent fifty 
thousand dollars during the summer of the World’s Fair, for a 
series of religious meetings in Chicago, and every year he was 
obliged to raise a hundred thousand dollars to support the 
two schools he had founded in Northfield and the Bible Insti- 
tute in Chicago. This he did for ten or more years; besides, 
the Gospel Hymn-book which he used in his meetings re- 
paid to his enterprises, in royalties, over a million dollars. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that he collected and spent 
in his forty years of religious work three or four million 
dollars. 

His prevailing qualities were tireless energy, amazing com- 
mon sense, unquestioning faith, and a human sympathy rarely 
equalled. These qualities, on fire with enthusiam and mar- 
shalled with the brain of a military general, made him a power- 
ful leader of men. Protestantism has lost its best apostle, and 
in the death of Mr. Moody there is a conscious halt in its 
forces. 

Mr. Moody in the closing years of his life called upon the 
Archbishop of New York. He was preaching at Cooper Union 
himself, and his large audiences led him to think that if the 
Catholic people would only hold simultaneous services New 
York might be’ shaken with religious fervor. This was the 
purpose of his visit. The Archbishop explained to him the 
system of missions pursued by the Catholic Church, and showed 
him how it was constantly doing what the Protestant churches 
did only occasionally. An hour was spent in conversation, but 
the only result was a friendly intercourse. Ever on the edge 
of the church, numbering among his friends many Catholics, 
zealous for the Christian religion, the life of Mr. Moody, spent 
in the service of God according to his conscience, but never in 
the fulness of the Holy Catholic Faith, marks one of those 
shining examples of the mysteries of the grace of God which 
can only be fathomed in the world beyond. 





























ONE would imagine from reading the daily 
press that the only missionaries in China are the 
ae American Protestant missionaries. <A little refer- 
ence to fact will easily show that all through the Chinese 
Empire the Catholic Church is not only well established and 
thoroughly organized, but is doing a most efficient work in the 
way of convert-making. In the Pekin district alone, where the 
war is now going on, the priests heard last year 31,417 cone 
fessions and received 6,506 converts. It is interesting to note 
that there is a community of the Sisters of St. Joseph, with 
4 houses and 62 native Chinese sisters. 


_ 
> 





St. Louis is making a doubtful preparation for the enter- 
tainment of visitors to the World’s Fair next year. It once 
had the reputation of being a well-governed city, but the dis- 
graceful lawlessness associated with the street-car strike will 
make it difficult for it to regain its good name. Ever since the 
present mayor assumed the reins of office there have been ex- 
tended to the law-breaker the most blatant immunities from 
punishment. The upright citizens have protested against the 
wide-open policy under which saloons and wine-rooms and 
places of vice flourished without any restraining hand, but 
politics stood in the way and very little heed was given to 
these protests. A headlong scramble for the ruling hand dur- 
ing the fair year will probably result in completely damaging 
the prospects of a successful fair. 


> 
oe 


A hundred million has been spent by one of the most en- 
lightened nations to crush out the spirit of independence from 
the hearts of a liberty-loving people in South Africa, while the 
wails and cries of distress from the thousands who are dying 
in India are unheeded. Yet this is the close of the nineteenth 
century, and the echoes of the Peace Conference at the Hague 
have scarcely died away. If one-tenth of England's millions 
were spent for bread in India, the cries of starving children 
would have been hushed and the agonies of dying wretches 
would have been averted. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ONSIGNOR CONATY opened the exercises of graduation day by review- 

ing the work of the year, which was the beginning of the second decade 

of the existence of the Catholic University. He alluded to the Association of 

Universities and the Conference of Catholic Colleges as evidences of the educa- 

tional positions of the University. He compared the early years with the 

present, and showed that, notwithstanding the difficulty of admission owing to 

the requirements for graduate work, the attendance of students had been 
larger than ever before. Monsignor Conaty continued in these words: 

The University has been encouraged in its financial efforts during the year 
by the magnanimous action of Archbishop Keane, my worthy predecessor. 
With a single-mindedness and devotedness which have never been surpassed, 
or, 1 may say, equalled, he has accepted the burden of laboring for the com- 
pletion of the endowment fund, the foundations of which he so successfully 
laid several years before. 

The organization of the University is now a very vast one, its work very 
complicated, the burdens of every day demanding close attention from those in 
charge of the administration. To complete the organization, to perfect it in 
matters of detail, to watch and care for its improvement and development, de- 
mands the close attention of the rector, and it is truthful to say that in its pres- 
ent condition it may be satisfactorily compared with any other institution. Be- 
fore passing from the financial outlook, 1 may mention that among the features 
of the year’s work figures the gift of $50,000 by Mr. Michael Cudahy, of Chicago, 
a member of our board of trustees; the establishment by New England of the 
Archbishop Williams chair, and by St. Louis of the Archbishop Kenrick chair, 
each intending to be a gift of $50,000. Besides these, several individual gifts 
of $5,000, and several for smaller amounts, have been received by Archbishop 
Keane for the general endowment. Following the example set by the Total 
Abstinence Union of America and the Ancient Order of Hibernians, the 
Knights of Columbus are about to endow a chair of American history, and the 
Catholic Knights of America a chair of English literature for a similar sum. 
This gives a brief outline of the financial effort made by the University during 
the year. 

It is not necessary for me to emphasize how successfully the University 
has attempted to realize its ideals, Inthe mind of the great Pontiff who gave 
to it the authority of the church in its constitutions, it was destined to be a 
centre of educational force along the lines of higher studies in all the fields of 
knowledge. It was to build itself upon the truth, as made known to us through 
the Church of God. It was to be a teacher of sound doctrine, thoroughly 
loyal to the best traditions of the church, unflinching and unwavering in its 
fidelity to Catholic doctrine, and steadfast in its devotion to the Holy See. It 
has aimed at the building up of a body of learned priests and learned laymen 
who, in church and state, would be prepared to defend the interests of truth. 
It has not only offered the opportunities for specialization which the age de- 
mands in scholarship, but it also seeks for that result by which the church may 
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not be lost in the seeker after minutie. The University should stand for that 
scholarship which is expressed in the general culture which forms the gentle- 
man and the scholar. This culture is not merely to be found ina specialist, 
but which, as has recently been said, is the foundation upon which specialism is 
to be built. The well-trained faculties of a university give the students the ad- 
vantages which come through scholarly teachers, who will develop in them 
their tastes for higher study. 

This institution prides itself on the fact that it offers as the basis of its in- 
struction a sound philosophy with nothing uncertain and no vagaries. Here is 
taught Christian philosophy, which makes all sciences realize that they are 
built upon the truth, linking all sciences together as part of the harmonious 
whole, showing the relations of all things with the great centre truth of God, 
The world of scholarship to-day, outside the church, is suffering from the lack 
of sound philosophy. It has lost the meaning of soul and immortality, it has 
removed itself from all ideas of the supernatural, its salvation is in the return 
of the truth as made known to us through Christ. This University, this Catho- 
lic University, looks to the great St. Thomas as its instructor in sound philoso- 
phy. It prides itself on being associated with the best traditions of educational 
life in the great university system of the past. It stands on the hill-top of high- 
est endeavor; its doors opento all men who, with character and ability, seek 
knowledge. The Cross is its illumination, the Church its mother, Christian 
scholarship its teachers, and truth its goal. Here in the capital of the nation it 
gives forth its lessons of light and life to mind and heart, believing that truth 
which illumines intellect will also purify heart, and that with loyalty to God 
there may be loyalty to country. 

* * * 

The Fénelon Reading Circle of Brooklyn held a récent meeting at the 
Pouch mansion. Professor Edward B. Shallow, of the Board of Education, ad- 
dressed the members on National Character in the Light of Education. The 
educational systems of ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome were explained and 
their effects on the character of the individual as well as on the nation. Coming 
down to modern times the French and German systems were contrasted, the 
latter with its practical training of the hands as well as the head being held up 
for our admiration and imitation. Surely the German idea of giving every 
man a trade—a mechanical trade—is an excellent one. Mr. Shallow depre- 
cated our present system in this country of cramming ologies and ometries in- 
discriminately into the children of the masses, ninety out of a hundred of 
whom need a practical technical training of their hands to some employment 
by which they would earn their living. He also suggested to the Fénelon, and 
to woman clubs in general, that they devote some of their time and energy and 
funds to the establishment of public kindergartens, where the children of the 
poor could be gathered in and taught, even from their infancy, as children can 
be taught to observe and compare and construct. A good point, and one 
much appreciated, was his reference to the great Archbishop Fénelon, who, 
long before Froebel and Pestalozzi were born, advised and directed the in- 
struction of little children, even in the cradle, guiding them as rational be- 
ings to the love of the beautiful and the true. 

The closing meeting of the Fénelon Reading Circle was a distinctly -busi- 
ness gathering and there was no social programme for the afternoon. The 
business of the year was finished up by the reading of two papers on Catholic 
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authors, which was the study taken up at the first meeting in October last. 
The papers were read by Miss Julia Brady, whose subject was the Rev. John 
Talbot Smith, and by Miss Carey, on Mrs. Sadlier. The Rev. J. P. McGinley, 
the director of the Reading Circle, was in attendance. The question of es- 
tablishing kindergartens in the congested districts of the borough, under the 
direction of the Fénelon Circle, was discussed at some length. This matter 
was recommended to the attention of the circle by Assistant Superintendent 
Shallow, of the Department of Public Instruction. The result of this discussion 
was the voting by the members to have a committee appointed to fully study 
the question as to the advisability of the society assuming the responsibility of 
the establishment of kindergartens and the expenses that it would be necessary 
toincur. The committee appointed by the president consisted of Mrs, Francis 
Fannon, Mrs. John Griffin, Miss Sara Read, Miss Sarah Dunne, and Miss Julia 
Brady. 

Father McGinley announced that Egyptology would be the subject of the 
study for the next year. He also thanked the members for their close study of 
the subject of the closing year and congratulated them on the success that they 
had attained. It was announced by Mrs. Lonergan, the president, that the first 
meeting for the. new year would be held on the first Tuesday in October, which 
would be made one of the social events of the society. 


* * * 


The legal education of women was discussed by the Social Science Associa- 
tion at the meeting held in Washington, D.C. Mrs. Isabella M. Pettus, assis- 
tant lecturer in New York University, presented some interesting particulars in 
her paper. She stated that women appeared before the courts of ancient 
Rome in some instances, although the privilege was soon taken away from 
them; but, long before the Christtan era, Deborah sat as a judge in Israel. In 
Spain and Italy, in the middle ages, women filled professors’ chairs in letters 
and in law, lecturing in the great universities and receiving doctors’ degrees in 
law. It was reserved for Switzerland in this century to exclude from the prac- 
tice of law a woman to whom her own university had given the dootor’s degree, 
under the code requiring all persons representing third parties in her tribunals 
to be electors. In most of the countries of the world women have ruled as 
sovereigns, but even in France and other kingdoms under the Salic law women 
were regents, and ruled during long minorities. 

Austin Abbott said: Some study of the law is of prime importance in the 
complete education of every human being. Legal study tends to make the 
mind more reasonable, consistent, logical, and well balanced. These qualities 
are as needful to women as to men. Therefore, because women are equally 
under the law, as they own and control much of the wealth of the world, and 
as they are, by the circumstances of modern life, a factor in the business world, 
all women should know the law, not for practice, for that is only for the few, 
but to fit them for the activities about them and to help them to use wisely 
what they own. 

What, then, are the provisions for their obtaining such education in law as 
will suffice for their new opportunities? At the opening of the present century 
no college was open to them; now they enter our great institutions of learning, 
in many cases on an equal footing with their brothers. Sometimes they emerge 
rather in advance, as was the case at the last exercises of Buffalo Law School, 
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when a woman took the highest honors and was graduated at the head of her 
class. 

Oberlin, in 1833, was the first to open her doors to women students; but 
the earliest dates accessible in the field of law are that Iowa University ad- 
mitted them in 1868, Michigan in 1869, Boston Law School in 1872, California 
in 1873, Missouri and Illinois in 1880, and other States in quick succession, 
while in our great Western States the law schools from their foundation have 
been open to womenstudents. In the Empire State Cornell led the way in 1888, 
but New York University followed in 1890,and has graduated fifty women with 
the degree of bachelor of laws, ten of whom have taken later the master’s de- 
gree. Illinois has the largest roll of names of women admitted to her bar, for 
eighty-seven women lawyers have come from that State. 

Even in the more conservative Southern States the way has opened—four 
States admit them to the bar and to the law schools. A woman, Mrs. Has- 
kell, of Helena, Mont., secured the passage of a law in that State, in 1889, per- 
mitting women to practise law. Wisconsin has had a woman lawyer for twenty 
years, Miss Angie J. King. In Wyoming Miss Grace Heberd, trustee of 
Wyoming University, was admitted to the bar last year. 

There isin New York a Women Lawyers’ Club, of which Miss Loew is 
president, and Miss Philbrook, of New Jersey, is secretary. There are about 
twenty members, and the society meets regularly for social and professional 
exchange of ideas. 

Boston has a Portia Club, and Chicago a League of Women Lawyers, 
while there is also a National Association of Women Lawyers, membership in 
which is limited to those in practice for five years for themselves. Miss O’Neill, 
of Connecticut, is in her father’s law firm. Miss Listhardt, of Colorado, is 
successful. Miss Miller, of Chicago, edits Zhe Forum, and one of the best 
legal journals in the country was founded and edited for years by Mrs. Brad- 
well, whose husband carries it on since her death, keeping her name as founder, 

Women have not been slow to profit by their opportunities for legal edu- 
cation, and many have studied law for culture who will never practise in the 
courts. One of the main factors in popularizing the outline study of law has 
been the Woman’s Law Class of New York University, which gives a business 
course of law to non-matriculants and furnishes them with a text-boek which 
is now entering its third edition. With the impetus given to the study of law, 
in the development of statutes enabling women to hold property and act for 
themselves, such a course is of high value, and college presidents who have be- 
come familiar with the work of this class do not hesitate to commend it as 
desirable in all institutions of learning. Six hundred women have taken this 
course. While women lawyers have not increased to an alarming extent, they 
are yet numerous enough to prove that legal education is for women as for 
men, and that, given the opportunity, the woman will embrace it as quickly as 


she may. 
M. C. M. 








